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DEDICATION 



TO SCEPTICS AND SCEPTIC-MAKERS. 



How many pass through life without 
having ever proposed to themselves this 
question — ought or ought not Divine 
Obligation to be the principle of con- 
duct? If the answer be in the affirma- 
tive, then that discipline is not sound, 
which allows the young to pass through 
childhood and boyhood with little practin 
cal conviction, and less habitual conduct, 
proceeding directly from a sense of Divine 
Obligation. Neither is that conviction 
sounds which, when the conscience of 
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youth is wakened, and its reason is roused 
to a sense of Divine Obligation, diverts 
these into the channels of bigotry and 
fanaticism. Neither is that reaction of 
maturer reason and fuller information 
sound, which for a time chills and in- 
terrupts the feeling of Divine Obligation 
in exploding falsehood and error. 

At this transition -state of the mind, 
it is not unusual to adopt a system of 
Utility in the place of Divine Obligation. 
But every person's estimate of mere utility 
will be derived too much from his ruling 
passions, prevailing habits, and favourite 
opinions ; and he will convert the Work 
he had to perform, and the C!onsequences 
he ha^ to expect, into a convenient system 
of his own forming. But though the 
apathy of early habits may weaken, and 
the errors of subsequent bigotry and fa- 
naticism may pervert, and the coldness of 
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consequent scepticism may chill, and the 
errors of a false system may partly super- 
sede Divine Obligation, it has too istrbng 
a monitor in Conscience, and too power- 
ful an advocate in Reason, not to break 
through these errors and falsehoods, and 
again to seize the helm. 

May these few pages suggest something 
to the Sceptic, which may induce him to 
review the evidence ; and to review it in 
all that real strength which consists in the 
simplest reasoning and the most primary 
instincts of conscience. May he, with 
awakened right feeling, arise and go to 
his Father, that Father who is ever ready 
to receive, as he most deserves, our gra- 
titude and obedience; — may he, with 
aroused anxiety for the welfare of those 
who depend on him for counsel and guid- 
ance, instruct and lead his Family to live 
with an ever- prevailing sense of Divine 
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Obligation ; and may he^ with a right per- 
ception of sound and wholesome policy, 
feel the importance of Religion to every 
community. It is a sure fact that Indivi- 
duals, Families, and Nations, cannot but 
sink from Impiety into Licentiousness and 
Anarchy. For as there can be no obedi- 
ence and authority without principle; so 
there can be no principle, scarcely in the 
case of Individuals, certainlv not in that of 
the great body of a People, without piety. 
Let me hope, that Sceptics reading this 
Essay on the Religion of Socrates, may 
find matter for deep thought, both as 
to what they owe to themselves and to 
others. Let me add, that I have not made 
Socrates merely a character on which to 
hang my own opinions. My object has^ 
been, to discover what he thought, and 
why he thought it; and though his de-^ 
cision may have influenced my opinions. 
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these have not affected my estimate of his 
decision. Should any think this assertion 
an instance of self-deception, I will ven- 
ture to assure him, if he will study the 
character of Socrates with a candid mind, 
he also will be unable to refuse it admi- ( 
ration and reverence. It is impossible to 
read the account of Socrates' death with- 
out feeling this was no clever definer, no 
powerful declaimer, no heated enthusiast, 
no contentious reasoner; this man both 
spoke in sincerity ^ and spoke the truth. 
The Prudence of Aristotle may persuade 
the reason, and the Mysticism of Plato 
may rouse the imagination, but it is the 
Religion of Socrates which is at once 
more convincing than the Peripatetic's, 
and more moving than the Academic's 
principle. 
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PREFACE. 



In the course of an inquiry into the meaning 
and origin of the mysticism of Plato, my at- 
tention was arrested by some peculiar traits 
in the character of Socrates. These appeared 
to me deserving of a close examination, not 
only for the sanction they derive from the 
integrity and wisdom of Socrates' character, 
but on account of a remarkable analogy which 
subsists between the state of knowledge in 
Socrates' times, and in our own. Each period 
may be considered a transition-state from a 
relaxing authority to a more fully established 
conviction. 

The Politician, requiring obligations to pre- 
vent the dissolution of all the bonds of society; 
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the Speculatist, desiring to know how far he 
may urge his theories without danger to prac- 
tice ; and the Religious, anxious to prevent 
belief sinking into scepticism, and devotion 
being chilled into irreligion, may find much 
that deserves his attention in the conduct and 
motives of Socrates. For the very end of 
Socrates' philosophy is to fix important objects, 
and to .develop, sufiicient motives to excite 
men to pursue them. 

, Socrates investigated human nature for prin- 
ciples, and examined human affairs for con- 
sequences; and ascended, by r the soundest 
inferences of reason and the purest dictates 
of conscience, to. a still higher obligation. He 
desired something which might be made a 
Discipline for the young, a Rule for the guiding 
of middle life, and a Support to the aged. 
And surely his Philosophy is addressed to the 
feelings of the purest time of life ; yet stands 
the test to which the experience and knowledge 
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of manhood can put it; and its recollections 
and anticipations are among the best comforts 
of age. It affords a system of obligation 
which rests on the most enlarged view of 
moral and physical causation. It does not 
indulge in the splendid error which would 
separate the present from the past; yet it 
proposes to make the present better than the 
past, and the future than the present time. 
And, lastly, it affords one of the most perfect 
comments which reason and conscience have 
ever supplied on the truth and importance of 
the moral lessons we have derived from the 
Christian Religion. 

Kensington, 
May, 1831. 
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RELIGION OF SOCRATES 



Antiquity has adjudged to Socrates the 
palm for goodness and for wisdom; for the 
goodness which labours to promote the well- 
being, and for the wisdom which discerns 
what constitutes the well-being of man« 
In all that Socrates is recorded by his 
more scrupulous biographer to have said or 
done, there is so much good sense, and so 
much right feeling, that we are in danger of 
forgetting his power of intellect in dwelling 
on the soundness of his character. We are 
in danger of considering the philosopher, who 
may with truth be said to have developed all 
the leading truths of natural religion and 
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morals, merely a plain good man, because he 
has preferred whatever is sound in practice to 
what is striking in theory. 

But the simplicity of Socrates' manner may 
with many prove as great an obstacle to his 
being ranked high as a Philosopher, as is the 
soundness of his matter.* If ever there existed 
a merely human being who could recognize 
the Divine voice in the plain instincts of con- 
science, and the simplest inferences of reason, 
it may be admitted that Socrates had that 
power. Therefore it is that his opinions and 
conduct exhibit a harmony so consentient be- 
tween feelings not too acute, and a reason not 
too grave, yet each yielding its clear and 
perfect tone, that we are tempted to consider 
the instrument perfectly attuned by the Divine 



* The opinions and conduct of Socrates may safely be 
estimated from Xenophon*s note-book of his conversations. 
Plato had theories of his own, was a mystic in religion, and 
not sufficiently tender of the opinions of his country^ and 
cannot therefore be taken as an incorrupt reporter of the 
philosophy of Socrates. But Xenophon respected his 
master too religiously to dare to interpolate any thing 
into his opinions. 
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hand, and to think less of the master's skilL 
In other words, W€ are inclined to attribute 
the invariable soundness of Soerates' mind to 
the Divine allotment of an unerring moral sense, 
^^^''— -^_tji?e latrgeness of his prudence in 
ij 3utene6s of his sagacity. 

/ * that some caltn and majestic 

1 by a; master in Grecian art, 
/ red with the innumerable per- 

Gothic barbarism, appears so 
/ X its unity, so inseparable in its 

s, that we are tempted to con- 
execution, or rather the conception, 
ippy moment, and to deny that it 
i been put together from an infinity 
a materials by the vexatious toilings 
ant care, directed by a profound 
^^e of the principles of beauty. This 
is a great error into which we ^re in danger 
of falling. Analogy might teaeh us that only 
rude and unorganised masses of matter have 
been allowed to attain their state of being 
suddenly. The crystal grows slowly in its 
silent but not uninstructive cave, and the 
exquisite brilliancy of the diamond is not that 
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instantaneous hardening poets love to dreani 
of. And, whatever soundness there be in 
these analogies, it is matter of known fact^ 
that the temper of Socrates was of mortal 
mould, and only the industry bestowed on its 
correction was indeed, divine. By the same 
constant care, the intellectual and moral sim- 
plicity observable ih Socrates was built up. 

However we estimate Socrates as a specu- 
latist, there can be but one opinion about his 
practical character, about his sagacity in de- 
tecting in what happiness consists, and about 
his success in promoting it. Plato had more 
enthusiasm of imagination ; and when the 
test of his master's sounder sense was with- 
drawn, ran into speculations well adapted to 
exercise a powerful influence over sensitive 
and imaginative minds. Aristotle was more 
nice in his distinctions, and more scientific in 
his arrangements; and, when his master's 
practical objects had ceased to direct men's 
attention wholly to conduct, was well fitted 
to be listened to with admiration by those 
who view morals as a science. But for a 
sound judgment in questions of honesty and 
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usefulness, we would prefer Socrates' strong 
sense and right feeling, and practical mode of 
viewing every subject, to the peculiar powers 
which belonged to either of his great pupils. 
The speculatist must rejoice that one so 
conscientious and judicious has left us a 
deliberate and decisive opinion on one of the 
most anxious cases of conscience which can 
occur to an honest, bold, and diligent inves- 
tigator of truth. What man who has sufficient 
daring to follow forth information and reflection 
to the conclusions to which they may lead him, 
has not had the misfortune to discover some 
great and leading truth which he finds it diffi*^ 
cult to reconcile with established opinions? 
Shall he dare to break in upon common 
practice and received opinion with novel 
speculations? Or, can truths ever be so dan- 
gerous that their discoverer is bound to sup- 
press them ? These are important questions. 
The inquirer into truth begins by drawing 
towards him a silken thread, but he ends in 
binding on his conscience, if he be sincere and 
in earnest, obligations which he finds it difficult 
to discharge, and impossible to neglect. If he 
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be sincerely anxious to have a sound opinion 
on the highest supposable case of this kind 
which can occur, he will rejoice to find that 
Socrates has left us a deliberate and decided 
opinion. His character, is so high, and his 
authority so weighty, that it will not be a lost 
labour to inquire what could be the reasons 
which induced him to give such aa opinion. 

When so wise and good a man was endeavour- 
ing to establish a system of conduct^ it was 
impossible that he should overlook the highest 
and most powerful motive — Religion, He 
appears indeed to have directed his attention 
to three distinct objects ; first, to rouse and 
elevate the minds of his countrymen to such 
a reverence for the Deity as may become an 
influential motive to conduct; secondly, he 
endeavoured to make the expression of this 
reverence for the Deity as consistent as truth 
would permit with the established belief and 
worship of his country ; and, thirdly, he urged 
the removal from his country's belief and 
worship, of whatever principles appeared 
irreconcilable to reason and prejudicial to 
happiness. 
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Pirst. Of the reverence for tfee Deity 
Socrates himself felt with the most sincere and 
deep piety^ and to which he desired to rousQ 
and elevate the minds pf his countrymen, the 
following expressions of his feelings afford a 
sufficient estimate. ** Socrates held that the 
Gods know all things, both what is done, and 
what is said, and even thoughts which never 
are expressed; and that they are present 
everywhere, and give intimations to men, 
respecting all human affairs."* It will throw 
some light on the force of this passage to 
be reminded that Socrates considered reason 
and conscience the Divine Voice ; or, as he ex- 
pressed it, that '' the Intelligence intimated to 
him."! And how paramount an authority he 
ascribed to that voice, or rather to its Author, 
may be inferred from the fact, that " he spoke 
openly against the folly of persons who acted 
differently from himself, namely, who did any 
thing in transgression of this intimation of the 
Gods, and at the same time are on their guard 
against man's bad opinion." :j: 

* Xen. Mem. B. i.e. 1. f Ibid. J Ibid. B. i, c^S. 
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This is no incomplete summary of practical 
piety, but a rule which may be made as precise 
in its application, as it is comprehensive in its 
principle; first, an entire belief in the omni- 
presence of the Deity; secondly ^ a full per- 
suasion that reason (as employed in discovering 
principles, not only in devising expedients,) 
and conscience are his voice ; thirdly^ a deep 
conviction that no appetite, passion, or interest 
should be allowed to silence that voice* 

Was Socrates right in resting conduct on a 
Divine Obligation ? Why not rest it on utility, 
on honour, on happiness, on the dictates of 
conscience ? We ansv^er — why rest it on any 
but its true ground — Divine Obligation? If 
indeed the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God are as real as they are important truths, 
can a Divine Obligation fail to result from 
the knowledge of these ? Now, are the evi- 
dences of God's Power hidden ? Whoever be- 
holds the boundless ocean, the far extending 
plain, the countless immensity of the worlds 
which roll around us, and the innumerable 
myriads of beings which swarm too minute 
for unaided sense to notice their existence. 
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cannot fail to have his imagination filled and 
his reason convinced by an instinctive per- 
ception of God's Power, Is God's Wisdom^ 
is God's Goodness hidden ? When we are able 
to understand the simple and beautiful prin- 
ciples on which the earth, man's glorious 
dwelling, is lighted, heated, ventilated, and 
watered, and the various contrivances • by 
which mankind is fed, clothed, and sheltered; 
it is impossible not to be instinctively impres- 
sed with the wisdom and goodness of God . 
Now are not admiration and gratitude to Him 
who has shewn such wisdom and goodness in 
our behalf in themselves obligations? Or shall 
we judge the Lord of All to have no claim on 
creatures for whom he has exerted so much 
wise and beneficent power ? — But to what do 
these obligations bind us ? He cannot want 
any thing from his creatures. True. But 
may he not require some obedience from the 
creatures who alone of all his creation are 
capable, of understanding and obeying his 
commands? And what are these? Socrates 
recognised the plainest commands in Reason 
and Conscience and. Feeling. When by their 
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teaching moral distinctions become known 
to us, — for example, when Conscience warns 
the ingenuous mind instantaneously of the 
ignobleness of falsehood, when Reason in- 
fers the wickedness of intemperance from 
its effects, and when the Feelings which 
always accompany beneficence pronounce it 
to be blessed, — are not these and all other 
moral differences when referred instinctively 
to the will of Him who made the wondrous 
world within us, as He made all the visible 
world around us, — are not these moral dis- 
tinctions, as indicating God's will. Obligations^ 
in themselves? 

But, granting that Divine Obligation is a 
sound motive to conduct, if indeed it be only a 
weak motive, Socrates was wrong in making it 
the ground- work of all action. Now shall we 
look into imperfect states of civilization, and 
see even erroneous and incomplete estimates 
of Divine Obligation exercising an awful force, 
and shall we not infer that in perfect states of 
civilization right estimates of Divine Obligation 
nuty^ or rather will exercise the greatest and 
most wholesome force? Are the real Power, 
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Wtsdom> and Groodness of God ; are the real 
moral distinctions God has himself fixed; and 
are the obligations which result from these, 
less calculated to influence the conduct of a 
well-informed than an ill-informed man? Liet 
us appeal to the feelings of individuals, and the 
manners of a state. When the individual, in 
the full expansion of his moral and intellectual 
faculties, feels the want of a higher object 
than this world can supply ; when, having at- 
tained to the fuller knowledge and the more 
confirmed intellect of manhood, he casts from 
him in disgust the inventions of superstition, and 
perhaps at the same time loses the guidance 
and comfort of religion ; and wheti, after the 
discipline of much mental, if not worldly suf- 
fering, he feels, or rather knows, what i^ 
religion^ and is not superstition — can he doubt 
that out of each, and all these lessons, obli- 
gation arises? The great pupil of Socrates 
answers those who object to the evidence of 
universal feeling — let them produce, if they 
can, any more satisfactory evidence. Like that 
which assures us of our personal identity, its 
assurance is independent of reason, though 

c 2 
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argument may be adduced to confirm it. Even 
the advantage which he who has an end and 
aim of his existence possesses over the man 
whose life is comparatively vague and object- 
less, is no weak testimony to the reality of the 
obligation. 

But Socrates discerned by the depth of his 
sagacity and the fulness of his prudence, what 
too many have overlooked in the slightness 
of their philosophy, — that to ascertain the will 
of God, and to establish a Divine Obligation; 
is to fix the very grounds of policy. A people 
cannot be united permanently by civil institu- 
tions, without the bond of religion. It was a 
deep conviction of this truth, and not a wish 
to avail himself of a mere temporary advantage, 
which induced Numa to adopt the fear of the 
Gods as the best means of civilizing a barbarous 
people. And we know that it was the sanctity 
and sanction of an oath, which was most pro- 
ductive of Roman greatness. All the great law- 
givers of antiquity concurred in this opinion of 
Religion; and it would be a waste of words 
to add any thing in support of their authority, 
if there were not a growing- suspicion among^ 
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politicians, that, at a certain state of civiliza- 
tion, religion may not only be done away, 
but must become a burden to the politician. 
They mistake their case altogether. A nation 
cannot, indeed, do permanently with Supersti- 
tion ; but it cannot do, even for a short time, 
without Religion. Even in an individual, irreli- 
gion is commonly synonymous with licentious- 
ness and crime : in the case of a nation, it 
means contempt of all authority, commencing 
,with the highest, and a gradual progress to 
a state of general anarchy. The tendency 
of the human mind from falsehood does not 
more surely forbid the continuance of every 
form of superstition, than its tendency to truth 
compels the ultimate establishment of Religion. 
Men can no more continue to believe in the 
jCourt of Olympus, than they can disbelieve, 
even for a short time, the existence of a 
Creator. And they can no more continue to 
believe that to be Religion which is not Reli- 
gion, than they can fail, having feeling, reason 
and conscience for their guides, to discover 
what is God's will, — what is the subject of 
Divine Obligation. And . on that obligation 
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must ultimately rest, not only the ignorance of 
uncivilized, but the knowledge of civilized times* 
I am deeply persuaded that the restlessness 
of a people, like the inquiring spirit of a phi- 
losopher, can find no rest for the sole of its 
foot, except on the ground of Divine Obligation. 
The full acknowledgment (rf this, by belief and 
worship, is essential to a nation's tranquillity. 
And it is not one of the least evils of supersti- 
tion that, so long as it continues, this satisfac- 
tion of mind, this pledge of public tranquillity, 
is prevented. The politician, more wise in 
expedients than in the possibility of applying 
them, imagines that religion is in his way, 
when, in truth, it is the contest between super^- 
stition and irreligion which thwarts his designs. 
Could he get rid of superstition, the necessity 
of religion would only become more obvious, 
for he would find all his political schemes 
rendered of no effect by the anarchy of the 
people. If these things be so, Socrates was 
right in resting conduct on a Divine obUgation. 
'* Doest thou not observe," says Socrates, 
" that the most permanent and the wisest 
among human institutions, whether individual 
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states or whole nations, have been distin- 
guished for their reverence of the Gods ; and 
also that the periods of life at which men 
have attained to their maximum of sound 
knowledge, have been those in which they 
have cared most for the Gods?"* Socrates 
thought that the very first thing to be done, 
was to implant in man a governing prin- 
ciple; and those who had power without this 
principle, he judged, would be only the more 
inclined to injure, and able to do harm« It 
was therefore his prime object to endeavour 
to place all with whom he associated under 
the government of Religion. f 

Secondly. Of Socrates' desire to express 
his reverence for the Deity ,^ in a manner as 
consistent as truth would permit, with the 
belief and worship of his country, we have 
the following testimony: " He was openly 
sacrificing, oft-times at home, and oft-times 
on the public altars of the city;" J *• and 
no one ever saw or heard Socrates doing or 

* Xen. Mem. B. i. c. 4. f Ibid. B. iv. c. 3. 

X Ibid. B. i. c. 1. 
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d saying any thing impious or unholy."* This 
striking principle in Socrates' conduct is 
set forth still more clearly in the follow- 
ing words : ** In all then that respected 
the Gods, Socrates ordered his words and 
conduct after the manner which was re- 
commended by the Pythia to persons who 
consulted the oracle how men ought . to act 
respecting sacrifices, honours to be rendered 
to progenitors, and other matters of that sort. 
For the answer of the Pythia is, that those 
who do according to the law of their state, 
will act piously. And it was thus that So- 
crates himself did, and exhorted others to 
do; and those who acted in a different man- 
ner, whatever it might be, he decided to be 
over-busy and vain persons." f 

Had Socrates been a mere politician, this 
accommodating himself to the religion of his 
country would have been in no way remark^ 
able. He would have sacrificed to public 
custom, interest, or to cowardice. Even so 
great a contempt for the rites of his country 

* Xen. J^em. B. i. c. 1. f Ibid. 
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as. might niake men think it not worth 
opposing, might be the motive of such 
conduct. But Socrates felt the reverse of 
all this. He was a deeply religious man, as 
has been already proved; he was a man who 
held public opinion light in coniparison with 
duty, and still more with religion. When he 
might have escaped death by what appeared 
to him a departure from the path of duty, his 
answer to a friend who regretted that he 
should suffer so unjustly, was given with all 
the simplicity of his high character: " And 
would you then, my dear Apolodorus, prefer 
to see me suffer justly ?"* And we have two 
striking instances on record, in one of which 
he opposed popular violence, and in the other 
the tyranny of the magistrate ; each in support 
of truth and justice. 

Many will think he carried the principle 
of . accommodating himself to the rites of his 
country too far. They cannot pretend that 
it. is possible to doubt the conscientiousness 
of his motives, or that it is an ordinary pitch 

* Xen. ApoU Soc. 
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of arrogance to question, without inquiry, 
the prudence of the wisest of heathen pbiloso* 
phers. And the subject itself is one of 
such deep interest to every bold, but not 
wrong-minded inquirer into truth, that it will 
not be considered lost labour to investigate 
the motives in order to estimate the pru- 
dence and piety of* Socrates. In the course 
of long and intense thought on this subject, 
I have appeared to discern reasons so deep, 
and principles so recondite from superficial 
observation in the conduct of Socrates, as to 
prove, if that stood in need of proof, that he 
was not merely a plain good man, but, in the 
largest sense of the word, a Philosopher. 

Socrates' first reason for accommodating 
his religious belief and feelings, in a word, 
his sense of a Divine Obligation, to the reli- 
gion of his country, obviously was a fixed and 
deep resolution not to say or do any thing 
which could decrease that reverence for the 
Deity, which he knew to be the very corner- 
stone of piety and virtue. He could not be 
ignorant that thousands would catch eagerly 
at scepticism, not from a desire of removing 
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superstition, but of getting free from religion. 
He was not unaware that even more right- 
minded persons could not come to a convic* 
tion of the unsoundness of the foundation on 
which they had built their belief and conduct, 
without this change being followed by con- 
tempt and irreligion, if not impiety, implying 
much licentiousness and anarchy of mind, if 
not of conduct* How difficult it is to avoid 
recoiling from a false fear to a false confidence, 
from servility to insolence, philosophy and his- 
tory can bear sad witness. It was from these 
dangers that Socrates desired to preserve his 
countrymen, by acquiescing cheerfully in all 
that belief and worship which did not injure 
practical truth. 

Socrates did not overlook in the triumph 
of an ungenerous cleverness, (why will men 
overlook it in the insolence of bigotry ?) — So- 
crates did not forget in the intolerance of a 
narrow acuteness, (why will men forget this 
in the uncandour of scepticism ?) that there is 
a broad distinction between fiction and false- 
hood. He who had read Homer, could have 
no difficulty in acknowledging that many a 
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fiction is truer than history, and sounder than 
philosophy; truer in the real sequence of 
causes and effects, and sounder in developing 
the motives of conduct. The fictions of my- 
thology are often but the metaphors of meta- 
physics. The fiction which assigns a minister- 
ing spirit to each agency, of nature, is nearer 
to truth than the enunciation of fact or causa^ 
tion which induces man to suppose any, the 
least, power in matter, independently of the 
Divine Will. We may make a graven image 
out of matter, as surely as we may invent an 
imaginary being out of spirit. In either case 
we may say, Be thou my God. But the wor- 
shipping of matter is more debasing than the 
worshipping of an idea. The .latter at least 
implies intelligence and free agency. It may 
interrupt the established order of nature with 
the volition of this free agent ; but it prevents 
men from forgetting the Creator altogether in 
the creature. . It is a most remarkable fact, 
as we shall have occasion presently to shew, 
that Socrates was saved by his sound sense, 
or, rather, by his diligent observation, and 
clear reasoning, . from the mistake of the 
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Fanatic; and yet was preserved by his piety, 
or the sound system of causation he had 
adopted, from the infinitely worse error of 
the Atheist. Let us apply this fair mode of 
judging of fictions as Socrates doubtless ap- 
plied it. He anticipated less danger to good 
feeling and right conduct from permitting men 
to contemplate the Almighty under the attri- 
butes of Jove, than must have resulted from 
depriving the Governor of the Universe of 
authority over the minds of many in getting 
rid of time-honoured fables. He saw less 
danger of practical falsehood in admitting the 
existence of ever-mindful Furies, than in so 
denying this as to throw a doubt upon the 
misery of remorse being of Divine infliction. 
He dreaded lest in questioning the existence 
of a Daemon watching over the individual, he 
should cause it to be forgotten that Reason 
and Conscience are Divine ministers. 

Socrates must have reasoned in this manner 
to the conduct he adopted. These fables of 
mythology contain the germs of great and im- 
portant truths ; and are already received into 
public belief. ' We may regard them as the 
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lowest steps of a ladder by which we may 
ascend, not from falsehood, but from fiction, to 
truth. Were I to attempt to explode these 
fictions, I should be introducing into the minds 
of thousands vacillation of opinion, and change- 
ableness of feeling, and all the moral evils 
which attend the breaking up of religious prin- 
ciple. I dare not indeed conceal from myself 
that the removal of mythological fables, even 
if it could be safely and perfectly effected, 
unaccompanied, as it must be, by purifying 
effects of patient and honest inquiry, mature 
reflection and deep conviction, and then an 
earnest, yet not contentious, desire of truth, 
is a most deceptive, however specious, step 
in advance towards practical truth. If the 
getting rid of the figure implies danger to the 
reality, if the fable cannot be exploded 
without peril to the moral, then what is 
gained in mere speculative truth is infinitely 
overbalanced by what is lost in practical 
truth. Now I conceive the motives which in- 
duced so conscientious and truth-telling a man 
as Socrates to stop something short of the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
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truth, in speculation, in order that he might 
attain the useful, the whole useful, and nothing 
but the useful, in practice,— if they are indeed 
sound, ought to have influence to the end of 
time, under like circumstances; and that the 
speculatist ought to push his speculations so 
far, but assuredly no farther than will produce 
practical good. I ought rather to say he should 
urge his speculations on others, whether in 
private or in public, no farther than this rule ad- 
mits ; and be honest and cautious in applying it. 
However noble and delightful an emplojrment 
of intellect the diligent and honest inquiry into 
truth may be, (and assuredly Socrates could 
have neither motive nor inclination to depre- 
ciate it,) the cautious, careful, earnest seeking 
after good is far more noble. 

There is one argument which appears to 
have great weight in reference to the effects 
we propose to accomplish by altering popular 
opinion by our speculations. Even the Power 
of the Creator seems limited by the imper- 
fection of his materials. Even his Good- 
ness appears not to have a clear field for its 
full display ; and the very triumph of his Wis- 
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dom is seen in educing such good out of his 
materials as their present state allows them 
to yield. (If this raises a doubt in some, it 
is only by their own fault. It is hope for 
the future, it is systematic improvement for 
the present, which read this lesson to U9 
aright. I do not pretend that all doubt can 
thus be solved. It is sufficient for us that 
there is hope. What man may dare to say 
that there cannot be solution ? But the point 
to which I would draw attention is this.) Is 
not this manifest imperfection a lesson for the 
speculatist? Can he act on a principle, not 
of perfectibility but of actual perfection, on 
which even Almighty Power has not thought 
fit to act ; because, (whatever be the reason,) it 
is, according to the present system, manifestly 
a false principle. The Speculatist is always 
in danger of attempting to start from an ideal 
pdint^ — (which, after all, is not speculative truth,' 
though it will prove practical falsehood) — to' 
which others have not attained, and from which 
therefore they cannot proceed. Besides this, he 
supposes himself working with means which 
imply unrestricted power, having no nded 
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of wisdom. The Speculatist may indeed do 
this safely in theory ; and it is not only a 
noble and elevated speculation, but is neces" 
sary for the attainment of a higher, and, if 
we may so express it, a truer truth than 
practice can attain, to contemplate the moral 
machinery working, as if in vacuo, without 
friction^ and to suppose ourselves in pos- 
session, not only of a perfect analysis, but an 
unfailing synthesis in moral chemistry. But 
Socrates might teach us that as the practice 
of this is restricted in physics, so is it re- 
stricted in morals. Ever the question must 
be, not what can we conceive, but what will 
our materials permit. We cannot think, feel, 
or ims^ne men into riches, knowledge, virtue, 
or happiness. We cannot, even, think, feel, 
or imagine the means by which these may be 
obtained into greater effectiveness than they 
possess. We cannot change them ; and can 
only improve them, by limited increments 
of good and decrements of evil ; although we 
certainly do not know the sum to which 
these increments and decrements will reach 
in all time. By attempting to change we 

D 
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may lose ; by attempting to improve more 
rapidily than the time admits we may spoil. 
He who would proceed too fast, and he who 
would proceed too slow, is equally foolish; 
and is in danger of becoming also criminal. 
I do not believe more assuredly in my own ex- 
istence, than I do in the facts and principles 
which tell me the Divine Power, Wisdom 
and Goodness shall have their more and more 
perfect work. The idle steam and the useless 
mineral of one age, turned into the almost 
unlimited power of another, is only one in- 
stance out of thousands. And, if in arguing 
against too bold theorising, I may venture a 
theory, perhaps the success of a benevolent 
experiment, (which has shown what may be 
done by the smallest contributions), may be 
a lever to convert the violence of this country 
into the power of another, by giving it room 
to expand. But with whatever hope we may 
look forward to the future, our only chance 
of realising that hope, or rather of not con- 
verting it into the bitterest disappointment, 
is to know. accurately the nature of our ma- 
terials, and what we may expect from them. 
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The motives whibh induced Socrates to ex- 
press his religious feelings and opinions as 
nearly as possible in the worship and behef 
of his country, were, for the reasons we have 
assigned) dictated by a sound Philosophy. 
But they were no less dictated by a true 
Piety. Socrates possessed that Catholic 
mind to which all truth was congenial. Was 
it a divine sight, or rather the deep penetra- 
tion of a sound philosophy, which enabled 
Socrates to discern in many errors of opinion 
traces of higher truth — whether deep-rooted 
in the first principles of human nature, or, 
besides this, transmitted to us unconsciously 
from man's first origin ? This Piety, or Pru- 
dence, enabled him to distinguish the sound 
and true feelings of Religion, firom the multi- 
tudinous errors in opinion with which they 
have been blended. He could discern the 
purer instincts of conscience in the imaginary 
dicta of superstition. In the unauthorised 
fables of mythology, he could see the com- 
forts of the truest hope, and the warnings of 
the truest fear. The instinctive scrupulous 
respect with which he was conscious of re- 
garding these feelings, as he must have been 

d2 
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sure that it proceeded from no moral or 
intellectaal cowardice, warned him of that 
secret truth which even the boldest nature 
felt it impious to violate. In the striking 
language of Cicero this right-mindedness of the 
Athenian might have been thus expressed: 
'' Yeritatis solidam et expressam effigiem nul- 
1am tenemus ; umbra et imaginibus utimur. 
His utinam sequeremur ! feruntur enim ex 
optimis naturae et veritatis exemplis." Or, in 
the still more striking language of the Apostle, 
*' whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely," are of that eternal 
obligation, which cannot be annulled by any 
mixture of speculative falsehood. Let the 
right-minded man embrace them with a ca- 
tholic spirit of truth. To him felsehoods will 
not adhere, though they chance to be so 
blended with truths, as only to be capable of 
a safe and speedy separation to 'the individual, 
and not to the public. 

Thirdly. Socrates strove to remove, but with 
a far more scrupulous caution than was ob- 
served by his less judicious follower, whatever 
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was practically false in the Religion of his 
country ; that is, whatever was found mis- 
chievous in its effects on conduct. Socrates^ 
lived during a period when all the bonds of 
Divine Obligation were being relaxed, and 
appeared at the eve of being broken ; and 
when Religion, or in other words, the expres- 
sion of these obligations, was fast falling into 
contempt. We have considered the piety and 
the prudence of some of the means Socrates 
adopted to restore sanctity to religion, and 
strength to obligation. If there be authority 
in the character of Socrates, and reasonable- 
ness in his motives, similar circumstances will 
ever call for similar conduct. But no attempt 
to recall the great body of a people, (however it 
may be listened to by the more right-minded) 
to a deep reverence and an observant piety 
towards the Deity, can be effectual, if great and 
important practical falsehoods are allowed to 
continue in Religion. The incrediUus odi of 
increasing knowledge and of increasing strength 
of reason, must render the attempt futile. The 
metaphysics of Religion may, indeed, be ex- 
plained ; and words need not i^tand in the way 
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of belief. They have ever been turned into 
stumbling blocks, by the bigotry of those who, 
with an unlearned scholarship, persist to force 
upon the people the Metaphors of Religion, 
and to confound these with its Realities. This 
danger, as it was first caused by a perverted, 
may be removed by an honest learning. But 
the dangers which arise to Religion from tlie 
admission of Practical Falsehoods are far more 
serious. For example^ the belief in an Inter-r 
ruptive Providence, which, by means of inters 
ruptive hopes and interruptive fears, turns men 
from a true estimate of the Divine Government, 
practically to the Agency of Daemons, and 
practically to the Authority of Divination,* 
must ever sap the foundations of Religion, and 

* Wherein does the belief that the Order of Providence 
is from time to time interrupted by a supplementary power, 
differ practically from Dsemonology? and wherein does the 
supposition of truth being supematurally borne into the 
mind, differ practically from Divination? The form of 
Error is indeed changed, but tlie substance remains just the 
same. If the person who proposes a Fast intends to give 
the food of the rich to the poor, he originates a service pious 
and reasonable. But if he hopes thereby to induce the 
Deity to alter the course of events, he might as well intro- 
duce Dsemonology ; and if he urges convictions on the 
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put arms into the hands of its adversaries. 
The bigotry which rejects the testimonies of 
History as heterodox, is less dangerous than 
the bigotry which rejects the demonstrations of 
Science as sceptical. A wall is gradually built 
up between the knowledge and reason of the 
people and religious convictions and feelings. 
The Divine Government, (that real object of a 
people's feelings and imagination,) being cast 
down, they will turn to Idols which cannot 
satisfy the individual, and are most dangerous 
to the state. They flock from the temples 
into the schools of philosophy ; there to learn 
that speculative truths are more important than 
practical good. They crowd to the harangues 
of demagogues ; there to learn the perilous 
idealities of a political optimism. Do any 
think that prostrate Temples are the relics of 
Impolicy alone? They are rather the relics of 
overthrown Religion, which, when Policy could 
have supplied the soundest lessons, was not 
able to enforce them with Divine Obliga- 
tion. 

subject which are borne into his mind, he is practically 
appealing to Divination. 
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Will men consent to be instructed by 
example ? Consider, then, the internal safety 
and external power of the nation, of whom it 
was said — ** Deorum assidua insidens cura, 
quum interesse rebus humanis cseleste numen 
videretur, ea pietate omnium pectora imbuerat, 
ut fides ac jusjurandum, proxime legum ac 
poenarum metum, civitatem regerent."* Com- 
pare this sound state of private and public 
principle, to that which prevailed in the same 
nation when even a statesman dared to tell 
the people — **In jurejurando, non qui metus, 
sed quse vis sit, debet intelligi : jam enim non 
ad iram deorum, quse nulla est, sed ad jus-* 
titiam et ad fidem pertinet-f Do any think 
that Politicians would hold this language, if 
they did not find the obligations of religion 
too feeble a warrant, and thought it better to 
ground important duties even on the motives 
of opinion and habit, than on a foundation 
which was crumbling from under them ? What, 
again, was the moral and political state of 
that nation in whose senate were heard words 

* Livy, D. I. lib. i, c. 21. 

f Cicero de Officiis, lib. iii. o^ 29. 
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even more fearful — **MortelsI cessez de trem- 
bler devant les fondres impuissans d'un Dieu 
cre6 par vos terreurs." Is it to be wondered 
at^ that authority in such a nation, should 
find her seat so tottering, that mere Policy, 
stained with every crime, should feel the 
wisdom of passing a decree : — "La nation re- 
connait Texistence de TEtre supreme et Tim- 
mortality de I'^me." But a mere political 
religion is but an ineffectual mockery, and only 
hastened the vengeance which it was begin- 
ning to di:ead» Look yet once again into the 
state of the same people. " Ce ne sont pas 
seulement les sciences, les arts consolateurs, les 
arts utils qui vont perir : ce sont les premiers 
liens de la soci6t6, les plus saintes affections 
qui sont rompus avec fureur. Llmagination 
ne pent concevoir une plus affreuse pens6e 
qu'un tel peuple exerf ant ses fureurs au centre 
de FEurope." And when this absence of a 
ruling principle was begun to be felt by those 
who were at the same time suffering and inflict- 
ing misery, was the attempt of a Theophilan- 
thropist to raise a new Religion, not based 
on old authority, successful ? or, shall the 
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restoration of Superstition, for the purpose of' 
serving the interests and gratifying the pride 
of tyranny, be at all more permanent? 

Can there be a doubt in the mind of any 
person who is satisfied of the reality of God's 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, and is convinced 
that Divine Obligations result from these — can 
there be a doubt in that mind about the eventual 
establishing of Religion ? Shall then a pious re- 
gard for antiquity, and a deep conviction of the 
truths of primeval tradition, be blended with 
as pious a reverence for those great practical 
truths respecting Human Nature, and the Dir 
vine Government, which belong not to the 
groves of Philosophy, but to the temples of 
Religion ? It is important to observe, that there 
is nothing sound in Philosophy which is not 
pious in Religion, though timid persons dare 
not, and dishonest ones will not forward the 
acknowledgment of this great and safe truth. 
Such, we may well suppose, were the words 
of Socrates to the Meliti of his time. They 
were vouched by the authority of an unstained 
character. But had they been urged by errors 
of conduct and imperfections of character, fairly 
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referrible to the broken and despised bonds of 
obligations discoyered to be blended with false- 
hoods, — even in this case, whatever would be 
lost in authority would be more than gained in 
example. But there is no dearth of examples 
to convince us, that the necessity of submitting 
our appetites and passions to Religion, is not 
more sure than is the impossibility of submit- 
ting them to Superstition. Knowledge must 
prove Power, and Truth will prevail ; and the 
only question is whether Truth shall so pre- 
vail, that the temple shall be more honoured, 
and the priest more respected; or whether 
we will ourselves burn down that temple with 
the vanity of the mad Ephesian ; or whether 
we will preserve errors with which it is dis- 
honoured, untouched, till the Iconoclasts are 
on foot, and the work of destruction has com- 
menced. 

Socrates' power over the minds of his hearers 
consisted in the depth and heartiness of his 
Sincerity, and in the soundness and importance 
of the Truths he taught. In order that the 
Advocate of Good may have a like power, he 
must, out of the farrago which every system 
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requires him to teach, be able to 6eize upon 
important truths, without allowing his mind 
to be perplexed by falsehoods, and then throw 
the whole strength of his sincerity into these. 
He must have the power, which I believe 
some men possess, of withdrawing his attention 
altogether from subjects for scepticism, and to 
rest his full conviction on solid truths. But 
whilst he is conscientiously doing this, it 
will behove the Guardians of Speculation to 
be equally earnest in freeing Religion from 
falsehoods, not only in order to preserve the 
power of sincerity to the conscientious Advo- 
cate of Good, but lest even his sincerity be- 
come ineffective, if that which he believes and 
sets forth as truth be discovered to be false- 
hood. The Guardians of Speculation have 
indeed a heavy burden to sustain; heavy in 
its present difficulty and its future dangers. If 
they do not devote their whole power to secure 
to their advocates sincerity and truth, 1 do not 
know a word which may suffice to describe 
the enormity of their guilt : Impiety and Pro- 
fanation are terms too weak to express its 
atrocity. 
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If the God of Truth be only a Prietst's false- 
hood, and a Poet's fable, and a Philosopher's 
abstraction, then they may be safe here and 
hereafter, and there is no trouble in conscience, 
and no peril in events, for them to feel and 
anticipate* But if the exact reverse of this is 
the reality and the truth, then the Divine Being 
will not be mocked with impunity, and a 
Divine Obligation will not be neglected with 
safety. And, as a right-minded man would 
scruple to suggest or to encourage a single 
doubt in the Advocate of Good, lest his benefi- 
cent task be rendered one jot more difficult; 
so the very same right-mindedness would cause 
him to urge the Guardians of Speculation to 
open their eyes to all this difficulty and danger, 
in order that it may be removed. Let them 
bring home to their conscience the impiety of 
allowing, which in their case is the same as 
causing, the highest truths to be blended with 
falsehoods. Let them bring home to their 
feelings the sufferings of those who have to 
advocate falsehoods mixed with truths. But, 
above all, let them bring home to their reason 
the evidence of this awful fact — 
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It has been Insincerity and Falsehood wfaach 
have ruined nations, and stored the world with 
monuments of departed happiness and power. 
Egyptian Thebes, Athens, and Rome, witness 
the effects of Insincerity and Falsehood. That 
history is too certain to be doubted, and too 
plain to be misunderstood. Civilization brought 
Knowledge ; Knowledge detected Falsehood ; 
Falsehood implied Insincerity. No Divine 
Obligation, and no Human Authority, could 
rest long on such foundations. The Divine 
Obligation, which had been shrined in wood 
and stone, passed from the marble temple. 
Then expedients were resorted to. The Poli- 
tician proposed the principle of Happiness or 
Utility as a governing principle. The People 
hailed it with delight, but immediately misap* 
plied it. Happiness and Utility shall be our 
end and aim ; but it shall be our own Happi- 
ness, and our own Utility. It is pleasant to 
us to make our master passions, and our favou- 
rite opinions, the governing principles of the 
world. The Politician was confounded when 
he saw the true effect of his principle. The 
Warrior then proposed, not a principle, but a 
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practice. Force, for the world's government. 
But in the end it taught them ferocity, dis- 
covered to them the resources of stratagem, 
and convinced them of the power of numbers. 
The lessons by which rational creatures are 
converted into savage beasts, were applied in 
a manner not foreseen, certainly not intended. 
There was no want of Politicians or Warriors 
when Greece and Rome lost their civilization « 
Never was their decline more evident than in 
the times of Pericles and Socrates, of Caesar 
and of Cicero. There was no want of alarm 
or of energy. There was an eager endeavour 
to bind the People with withy bands and new 
ropes, forgetting that its strength was grown. 
" It bowed itself with all its might, and the 
house fell upon the lords and all the people/' 

So surely as God is a God of Sincerity and 
Truth, the same causes will produce the same 
effects. His Truth will not fail for the sake of 
man's falsehoods, The declination and obscu- 
ration of happiness will commence in every 
nation in which Speculation becomes False* 
hood, and Practice becomes Insincerity. God 
will not be mocked. There needs no super- 
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natural writing on a temple which has thus 
been profaned. The true prophecy may be 
read in feelings without vigour, opinions with- 
out firmness, and profession without conduct* 
Exceeding decency may prevail in the Tem- 
ple; there may be the austerity of Bigotry, and 
there may be the vehemence of Fanaticism; 
but the murmur of Impiety may be heard 
around, and the ^out of Profanation be caught 
not far off. 

God will not be mocked in his Divine Obli- 
gations by those who call darkness light, and 
imagine that, although he moves in the lofty 
heavens and the deep sea, he will not move, for 
good or for evil, on the wide earth. He will 
not be mocked by those who turn light into 
darkness, and imagine that they can conceal 
his real government of mankind, though they 
cannot hide his government of the physical ele- 
ments. God will not be mocked in Human Po- 
licy. If Governors forget the Divine Obligation 
which binds them to a sacrifice of selfish interests 
and a regard for public good. Knowledge will 
convert its increasing power into anarchy. '^And 
if a People forgets the Divine Obligation of 
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not merely obeying, but heartily supporting 
authority, Impolicy will bring with it poverty 
and violence. God will not be mocked by a 
Vuiiion of Expediency and Falsehood. God will 
not be mocked by a union of Inexpediency and 
Truth. It is as impossible to separate the pre- 
sent from the past, as to separate, the future 
froiH the present. The thread of time' is ever 
b^ing spun. As the wheel levolves, we may 
carefully add that which is true, and cautiously 
remove that which is false. We must do this ; 
because, as knowledge increases, the materials 
of which human hopes and fears are composed 
become more distinguishable from each other. 
Let us beware, on the one hand, that we 
break not the thread by our temerity. And 
yet let us beware, lest we spin it of such worth- 
less materials, that others may be tempted to 
break it in their contempt. 

The Practical man ought evefir to bear in 
mind, ** quod verum, simplex sincerumque sit, 
^ esse naturae hominis aptissimum." The Spe- 
culatist ought never to forget li/iw ye dp/creop diro 
T&v ^fLiv yv<dpifia)v. The Speculatist outstrips 
by his wishes a great truth — ''men can only 

E 
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begin with what they know." The Practical 
is outstripped in his fears by as great a truth— ^ 
" men wiU begin with what they know." 

How contentedly might life be spent in 
speculation ! How might the powerful alembic 
of thought be employed to convert the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the world into sound 
principles and safe expedients. But the Spe* 
culatist, above all men, needs sincerity and 
truth. If ever he allows his thoughts to run 
into the mould of party, the insincerity and 
falsehood he has employed will take a form 
hideous and loathsome to himself. But, 
strange and wonderful Order of Providence! 
it is from such an one that Truth may be 
expected. The credit of sincerity and truth 
may indeed be refused him, because these are 
due to the energy of deep regret, which could 
not otherwise be appeased. Only when he 
looks back to some sure pledges of an early 
sincerity and truth, he may be allowed to feel 
regret for having been taught what conducted 
to insincerity and falsehood. 

These few pages of much and intense tliought, 
are dedicated to Sceptic-Makers and Sceptics ; 
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to those who in their practice, and those who 
in their theory, have no pity. If the middle 
path has been held between them, it has been 
by no common effort. I am convinced, that 
history will prove in this, as it has proved in 
every other case, that either speculative truth 
and practical good must be reconciled, or that 
the former will destroy the latter. 

Yet one word on that subject; a word of 
sincerity and truth. Of the importance, whether 
we consider what is due to our Almighty Bene- 
factor, or what is most likely to promote the 
interests of mankind, of grounding education 
on Divine Obligation, it is impossible to speak 
too earnestly. To rest the speculative and the 
practical knowledge of the young on any other 
basis than that of a deep and firm conviction 
of God's Will, is, I am assured by a long ob- 
servation of effects on character and conduct, 
a certain mode of having the highest object and 
the noblest principle forgotten. On the other 
hand, to establish a right Religious Discipline 
is a matter of the greatest diflSculty. To teach, 
as fundamental Doctrines, metaphors which his- 
tory will trace to the metaphysics of Theology, 
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and to build up as tfce very ground -work of 
Religion, hopes and expectations, of which 
science will cause them to detect the false-, 
hood, is to give them a Religion which will 
begin to fail them at the very moment when 
it is wanted to control the ruling passion, and 
to resist insidious habits, and to stem popular 
opinions. But does not this difficulty indi- 
cate the necessity of separating Religion 
from foundations which history must prove 
to be mistaken,* and philosophy will demon- 

* A scholarship which impartially investigates truth, and is 
not retained to build up orthodoxy, (whatsoever conclusions 
it may have arrived at, when reading the Scriptures without 
other note or comment than those which philological criticism 
supply,) cannot fail to see the fullest evidence that what are 
called the Mysteries of Religion have been derived from the 
metaphysical language of the primitive times coming to be 
interpreted without reference to this commentary*. As 
learning makes a slower progress among the people than 
science, it may be some time before this evidence is duly 
appreciated, and the Historical Difficulties of Religion 
become dangerous. But the rapid progress of Scientific 
Information must either be supplied with a sound and un- 
answerable commentary to the Doctrine of Divine Providence, 
and this great Truth be placed on its right basis, or Science 
will be opposed to Religion. The Doctrines of the Trinity 
and Providence, if treated in the spirit of true learning and 
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strate' to be unsound, in order that we may use 
it as an organ of education capable of being 
afterwards made a rule of life ? And in the 
mean time, is it not the bounden duty of the 
instructor, (the conviction may indeed come 
late,) so long as truth is blended with falsehood, 
to insist on that which is true, with the whole 
weight of argument and authority, and to urge 
a future necessity, in reference to what is not 
true, of proving all things, in order that it may 
be possible to hold fast that which is good? In 
the transition-state of knowledge, it is safer not 
to omit any thing which is considered by many 
a necessary knowledge ; and infinitely safer not 
to omit great truths because of great falsehoods. 
Of this latter safety, or rather of this indispen- 
sable piety and prudence, I have urged the 
reasons, briefly, in this essay ; and of that other 
prudence and piety, I shall say more when I 
come to consider the Mysticism of Plato. 
As I have dedicated these few pages to 

sound science, could never cease to be at once interesting 
and convincing. To advance from the Image to the Reality, 
requires only some true knowledge, and some sound infor- 
mation, but it requires much sincerity and great caution. 
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Sceptics and Sceptic-Makers, it remains for 
me to define what I mean by these terms. 
By Scepticism is not only meant a state of 
acquiescence in speculative doubtings and ques- 
tionings^ but also in practical unsatisfaction and 
unconviction. It will be asked, in reference to 
these latter, why men will consent to remain in 
a state short of conviction and satisfaction. It 
may be answered, that there is much advantage 
in scepticism, as it enables men to acquiesce in 
established opinions by making no question for 
conscience sake ; not, indeed, in order that con- 
science may not be hurt, but in order that it 
may not become mischievous to its master. 
And there is also much honour in scepticism, 
as it enables men who will venture a little over 
the boundary on the side of truth, to obtain the 
name of champions on easy terms. But then 
the objections to scepticism are not less mani" 
fest. Scepticism, speculative or practical, is not 
that full and deep conviction on which any strong 
bulwark can be raised against the ruling passion, 
or against prevailing habit, or against popular 
opinion. Nay, scepticism cannot even long re- 
main, be its good and evil what it may; for if 
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prolonged, it has a tendency to bring principle 
into contempt with others, and to debase it in 
ourselves. They will search all things, if we 
will not. And we cannot hold fast that which 
is good if we will join it with that which 
is not good. But the great evil of scepticism 
perhaps consists in that intermediate state in 
which truth and falsehood are confounded in 
the apprehension, and yet the suspicion of the 
latter is undermining the conviction of the for- 
mer. Then the Governing Principle is lost un- 
consciously, and men go on eating and drinking 
till the fountains of the great deep are broken 
up, and then there is found no real power to 
arrest the deluge. But it is not till that bursts 
ing forth has commenced, that it is impossible 
to recover strength. The Governing Principle 
can only be lost by Dishonesty or Rashness. 
Sincerity and Truth, accompanied with Pru- 
dence and Policy, will never be heard in vain, 
until the moral elements are broken up. And 
when all that destruction is passed, again may 
Sincerity go forth, and bring back the olive 
branch of Truth and Peace, in order that these 
may flourish together in a new world, as they 
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might have grown up to the last moment in that 
which is destroyed. 

How right - minded was the decision of 
Socrates ! and how worthy of being an ex- 
ample to all time! He complied with the 
rites of opinion, even so far as to use Divina- 
tion, in cases where doubt and hesitation would 
have perplexed the mind, but in which, owing 
to the absence of all ground for conjecture or 
reasoning, there could be no deliberation. He 
appears to have desired to make these rites 
an acknowledgment of that first great truth : 
*' Despise not that which is invisible to the 
senses ; but, inferring the existence of Power 
from its effects, reverence the Deity."* Thus 
Socrates did not reject even this figure, though 
he gave it a sounder meaning. But he refused 
to adopt that practically false and mischievous 
abuse of Divination, which so often supersedes 
the use of observation and judgment in the 
established course of physical and moral con- 
sequence. ** He acted thus with his friends ; 
he counselled them to conduct the business 
of life in whatever he considered the best 

* Xen. Mem. 
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mode of action, (for he said those were su- 
perstitious who resorted to Divination in cases 
where the gods gave them sound information 
to guide their decisions;*) but about matters 
where there were no means of discerning how 
they would turn out, he permitted them to 
resort to Divination." f 

To eulogise the character of Socrates must 
be felt to be arrogant or hypocritical; arro- 
gant, if we imagine that we can add any thing 
to its nobleness by our praise; hypocritical, 
if we affect to appreciate its exceeding good- 
ness. His best eulogy is pronounced by 
Xenophon, with that peculiar simplicity and 
truth which distinguishes every thing he says 
of Socrates : — 

*' As to myself, knowing him of a truth to be 
such a man as I have described ; so pious to- 
wards the gods, as never to undertake any thing 
without having first consulted them ; so just to- 
wards men, as never to do an injury, even the 
very slightest, to any one, whilst many and 
great were the benefits he conferred on all with 
whom he had any dealings ; so temperate and 

* Xen. Mem. 6. i. c. 1. f Ibid. B. iv. c. 3. 
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ehaste, as not to indulge an appetite or idcli- 
nation at the expense of whatever was modest 
or becoming ; so prudent, as never to err in 
judging of good and evil, nor wanting th^ 
assistance of others to discriminate concerning 
them; so able to discourse upon and define 
with the greatest accuracy, not only those 
points of which we have been speaking, but 
likewise of every other, and looking, as it were, 
into the minds of men, discover the very mo- 
ment for reprehending vice or stimulating to 
the love of virtue; — experiencing, as I have 
done, all these excellencies in Socrates, I can 
never cease considering him as the most vir- 
tuous and the most happy of all mankind. 
But if there is any one who is disposed to 
think otherwise, let him go and compare So- 
crates with any other, and afterwards let him 
determine."* 

Deep conviction of Divine Obligation is 
needed in our times also, both to arrest the 
progress of Irreligion and Anarchy, and to 
prevent mysticism and superstition from betray- 
ing Religion into contempt or slight regard. 

. * Xen, Mem. B. i. v. c. 8. 
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When the suspicions of the people are roused; 
and their energies are prompt for action ; when: 
rulers are acting on higher principles/ and 
putting forth more strenuous exertions ; when 
the intermediate ranks are filled at once with 
hope and fear of the result, there is a manifest 
necessity for an obligation which may bind 
these forces together for a good purpose. The 
imaginations and feelings of Mysticism must 
lose their influence as their real nature becomes 
better known; but the conviction that there 
is a work for Princes and for People, for 
Individuals and for Communities, which none 
can neglect with impunity, but which, if 
neglected, will be enforced by events, is 
that Obligation which knowledge will only 
strengthen. 

It was the object of Socrates' life to urge 
this principle on the belief and practice of his 
country, to rest it on every vantage ground 
of opinion and institution, and to remove errors 
and falsehoods which were undermining the 
very foundations of this conviction. He re- 
fused to carry speculation farther, but he 
insisted on carrying it as far as practice war- 
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ranted. He knew that conviction was neces- 
sary to conduct, and he believed that when 
conviction was effected, conduct would follow. 
He taught men to look around them for proofs 
of Power, Wisdom, and Goodness; he led 
them to look into themselves for moral Capa- 
bilities and Principles ; he drew their attention 
to . the consequences of actions for an estimate 
of God's Providence. From all these he in- 
ferred a Divine Obligation, and showed men 
that it was a rule suited to rational creatures ; 
and that Conscience and Reason derive from 
this conviction the fullest satisfaction and the 
highest hope. 

How coincident all the best principles of So- 
crates are with the Christian Religion, must be 
observable to every person who looks into them 
attentively. Do they not call upon the Phi- 
losopher to adopt the Christian Rule with a 
hearty sincerity ? or shall he act in a manner 
which Socrates would have been the first 
to censure ? Before he answers this, let him 
view the Christian Religion independently of 
the Interpretations of those Mystics who have 
not possessed sufficient learning to estimate 
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its language; and let him not identify with 
it those vulgar opinions respecting Providence 
v^hich convert a great and admirable system, 
(which, in order to be comprehended, must be 
considered as a whole,) into innumerable and 
unconnected petty details. Let him bring all 
that is sound in knowledge, (aspice, conspice, 
respice, prospice,) and let him not doubt for a 
moment that the Obligations of Religion will re- 
spond to it, (aXffdel yap iravra (rvvahei.) There 

is nothing sound in Science which does not 
belong to Religion, and when found there, it 
immediately acquires the force and wholesome^ 
ness which arise from its having been restored 
to its true station. 

As one who desires to be honest towards 
men, and pious towards God, I do believe, or 
rather, am convinced, that a sense of Divine 
Obligation must be made the Key Stone of 
Society, or that thi^ vast Arch will fall to 
pieces. Man can neither omit nor alter that 
Key Stone without imminent danger, and the 
eventual destruction of the whole fabric. 
The more energy there is, the less can it be 
omitted. The more knowledge there is, the 
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less can it be altered. This is a fact, which, 
if any were wanting, testifies the Reality of 
a Divine Government, as God will not be 
mocked.* 

* Let none despise two religious Lessons, because they are 
connected with the names of Socrates and Plato. The first 
lesson is a clear commentary on an important text, and may 
be expressed in these words : — Aei — (it is matter of primary 
obb'gation ; this is but poorly expressed by the religio, 
the secondary bond, of the Roman) wpotficvyeiv (to adore ; for 
the adoration of the Western is as catholic, as is the prostra- 
tion of the Eastern Nations) €v wyevfrnn (with our whole 
spirit ; for the spirit of the Roman and the Trvev/ia of the 
Grecian are but metaphors to express an universal convic- 
tion of a great, perhaps instinctive truth) kuI kv aXtfdeia 
(and in truth; and this word, which intimates that truth 
alone is of eternal Remembrance and Obligation, may well 
answer to that other word (veritas) which may mean that 
Truth alone can retain Reverence and Authority to the end 
of time.) Aei irpotrKuvtiv kv vyevfiari koi aXrideia, We must 
reverence Him in Sincerity and with Truth. 
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Socrates built his ReUgum on firm foundations. 

I WILL now relate the maimer in which I once heard 
him discoursing with Aristodemus, sumamed the Little, 
concerning the Deity. For, observing tfiat he neither 
prayed nor sacrificed to the gods, nor yet consulted any 
oracle, but, on the contrary, ridiculed and laughed at 
those who did, he said to him : 

" Tell me, Aristodemus, is there any man whom you 
adnure on account of his merit ? " 

Aristodemus having answered, " Many." — " Name 
some of them, I pray you." 

*^ I admire," said Aristodemus, '^ Homer for his epic 
poetry, Melanippides for his dythrambics, Sophocles for 
tragedy, Polycletes for statuary, and Xeuxis for paint- 
ing.'' 

" But whidi seems to you most worthy of admiration, 
Aristodemus; — the artist who forms images void of 
motion and intelligence, or one who hath the skill to 
product animals diat are ^idued, not only with activity, 
but understanding ? " 
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** The latter, there can be no doubt,** replied Aristo- 
demusy " provided the production was not the efiect of 
ekamee, but of wisdcnn and contrivance.** 

'* But since there are many things, some of which we 
can easily see the use of, while we cannot say of others 
to what purpose they were produced; which of these, 
Aristodemus, do you suppose the work of wisdom?** 

*^ It should seem the most reasonable to affirm it of 
those, whose fitness and utiUty is so evidently apparent" 

** But it is evidently apparent, that He, who at the 
beginning made man, endued him with senses because 
they were good for him; eyes, wherewith to behold what- 
ever was visible ; and ears, to hear whatever was to be 
heard. For say, Aristodemus, to what purpose should 
odours be prepared, if the sense of smelling had been 
denied ? Or why the distinctions of bitter and sweet, of 
savoury and unsavoury, unless a palate had been likewise 
given, conveniently placed, to arbitrate between them, 
and declare the difference? Is not that Providence, 
Aristodemus, in a most eminent manner conspicuous, 
which, because the eye of man is so deUcate in its con- 
texture, hath therefore prepared eyelids like doors, 
whereby to secure it ; which extend of themselves when- 
ever it is needfiil, and again close when sleep approaches? 
Are not these eyelids provided, as it were, with a fence 
on the edge of them, to keep off the wind and guard the 
eye? Even the eyebrow itself is not without its office, 
but, as a penthouse, is prepared to turn off the sweat, 
which, falling firom the forehead, might enter and annoy 
jthat no less tender than astonishing fait of us! Is it 
not to be admired, that the ears should take in sounds of 
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every sort, and yet ai^e not too much filled by them? 
That the fore-teeth of the animal should be formed in 
such a manner as is evidently best suited for the cutting 
of its food^ as diose on the side for grinding it in pieces? 
That the mouth, through which this food is conveyed, 
should be placed so near the nose and the eyes, as to 
prevent the passing, tmnoticedy whatever is unfit for 
nourishment ; while Nature, on the contrary, hath set at 
a distance, and concealed from the senses, all that might 
disgust or any way offend them? And canst thou still 
doubt, Aristodemus, whether a disposition of parts like 
this should be the work of chance, or of wisdom and 
contrivance ? " 

" I have no longer any doubt," replied Aristodemus i 
" and, indeed, the more I consider it, the more evident 
it appears to me, that man must be the masterpiece of 
some great artificer; carrying along with it infinite marks 
of the love and favour of Him who hath thus formed 
it."* 

^^ I do not despise the gods," said Aristodemus : '^ on 
the contrary, I conceive so highly of their excellence, as 
to suppose they stand in no need either of me or of my 
services." 

^^ Thou mistakest the matter, Aristodemus; the greater 
magnificence they have shown in their care of thee^ so 
much the more honour and service thou owest them." 

" Be assured," said Aristodemus, " if I once could be 
persuaded the gods took care of man, I should want no 
monitor to remind me of my duty." 

» Xen. Mem. B. i. c. 4,. 
F 
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^' And canst thou doubt, Aristodemus, if the gods take 
care of man ? Hath not the glorious privilege of walk- 
ing upright been alone bestowed on hitn, whereby he 
may, with the better advantage, survey what is around 
him, — contemplate, with more ease, those splendid ob- 
jects which are above, and avoid the numerous ills and 
inconveniences which would otherwise befall him? 
Other animals, indeed, they have provided with feet, by 
which they may remove from one place to another ; but 
to man they have also given hands, with which he can 
form many things for his use, and make himself happi^ 
than creatures of any other kind. A tongue hath been 
bestowed on every other animal; but what animal, except 
man, hath the power of forming words with it, whereby 
to explain his thoughts, and make them inteUigible to 
others ? And to show that the gods have had regard to 
his very pleasures, they have not limited them, like those 
of other animals, to times and seasons, but man is left to 
indulge in them, whenever not hurtful to him. 

** But it is not with respect to the body alone that the 
gods have shown themselves thus bountiful to man ! their 
most excellent gift is that soul they have infused into 
him, which so far surpasses what is elsewhere to be 
found. For, by what animal, except man, is even the 
existence of those gods discovered, who have prodtwedj 
and still typhoid^ in such regular order, this beautiful 
and stupendous frame of the universe? What other 
species of creatures are to be found that can serve, that 
can adore them ? What other animal is able, Uke man, 
to provide against the assaults of heat and cold, of thirst 
and hunger ? That can lay up remedies for the time of 
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sickness, and improve the strength nature hath given by 
a well-proportioned exercise? That can receive, like 
him, information and instruction ; or so happily keep in 
memory what he hath seen, and heard, and learnt? 
These things being so, who seeth not that man is, as it 
were, a god in the midst of this visible creation ; so far 
doth he surpass, whether in the endowments of soul or 
body, all animals whatsoever that have been produced 
therein! For, if the bodt/ of the ox had been joined to 
the mind of many the acuteness of the latter would have 
stood him in small stead, while unable to execute the 
well-designed plan ; nor would the human form have 
been of more use to the brute, so long as it remained 
destitute of understanding/ But in thee ! Aristodemus, 
hath been joined to a wonderftil soul, a body no less 
wonderful : and sayest thou, after this, " the gods take 
no thought for me ! ' What wouldst thou then more to 
convince thee of tneir care?"* 

** How is it, Aristodemus, thou rememberest, or re- 
markest not, that the kingdoms and commonwealths most 
renowned, as well for their wisdom as antiquity, are those 
whose piety and devotion hath been the most observable? 
and that even man himself is never so well disposed to 
serve the Deity, as in that part of life when reason bears 
the greatest sway, and his judgment supposed in its full 
strength and maturity. Consider, my Aristodemus! that 
the soul which resides in thy body can govern it at 
pleasure ; why, then, may not the soul of the universe, 
which pervades and animates every part of it, govern it 

• Xen. Mem. B.i. c. 4. 
F 2 
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in like manner? If thine eye hath the power to take in 
many objects^ and these placed at no small distance from 
it, marvel not if the eye of the Deity can, at one glance, 
comprehends^ whole! And as thou perceivest it not 
beyond thy ability to extend thy care, at the same time, 
to the concerns of Athens, Egypt, Sicily, why thinkest 
thou, my Aristodemus ! that the providence of God may 
not easily extend itself throughout the whole universe ? 
As, therefore, among men, we make best trial of the 
aflection and gratitude of our neighbour, by showing him 
kindness ; and discover his wisdom, by consulting him in 
our distress; do thou, in like manner behave towards the 
gods : and, if thou wouldst experience what their wisdom, 
and what their love, render thyself deserving the com- 
munication of some of those divine secrets, which may 
not be penetratied by man, and are imparted to those 
alone who consult, who adore, who obey the Deity. 
Then shalt thou, my Aristodemus ! imderstand there is 
a Being whose eye pierceth throughout all nature, and 
whose ear is open to every soimd, — extended to all 
places, — extending through all time, — and whose 
bounty and care can know no other bounds than those 
fixed by his own creation ! " * 

He was persuaded the gods watched over the actions 
and the aflPairs of men, in a way altogether different to 
what the vulgar imagined ; for while these limited their 
knowledge to some particulars only, Socrates, on the 
contrary, extended it to all; firmly persuaded, that every 
word, every action, nay, even our most retired delibe- 

• Xen. Mem. B. i. c. 4. 
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rations, were open to their view ; that they were every 
where present, and communicated to mankind all such 
knowledge as related to the conduct of human life. * 

" Even among all those deities who so liberally bestow 
on us good things, not one of them maketh himself an 
object of our sight And He who raised this whole 
universe, and still upholds the mighty frame, who 
perfected every part of it in beauty and in goodness, 
suffering none of these parts to decay through age, but 
renewing them daily with unfading vigour, whereby they 
are able to execute whatever he ordains, vnth that readi- 
ness and precision which surpass man's imagination ; 
even he, the supreme God, who performeth all these 
wonders, still holds himself invisible, and it is only in 
his works that we are capable of admiring him. For, 
consider, my Euthedemus, the sun, which seemeth', as it 
were, set forth to the view of all men, yet suffereth not 
itself to be too curiously examined; punishing those 
with blindness who too rashly venture so to do: and 
those ministers of the gods, whom they employ to exe- 
cute their bidding, remain to us invisible : for, though 
the thunderbolt is shot from on high, and breaketh is 
pieces whatever it findeth in its way, yet no one seeth 
it when it falls, when it strikes, or when it retires: 
neither are the winds discoverable to our sight, though 
we plainly behold the ravages they every where make; 
and with ease perceive what time they are rising. And 
if there be any thing in man, my Euthedemus, partaking 
of the divine nature, it must surely be the soul which 

* Xen. Mem. B.i. c. 1. 
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governs and directs him ; jct no one considers this as 
an object of his sight. Learn, tfaerefiiie, not to des^nse 
those diings whidi you cannot see : judge of the great- 
ness of die power by die cfleds which are produoedi 

and RETKILENCB THE DErTY.**^ 

** Let us however beware, lest we fidl short of that 
aUUty wherewith die gods have endued us ; since this 
would not be to honour, but ex{He8s our contempt : but, 
having done all in our power, there is no loiter any 
thing left us whereof to be afiraid; nothing, indeed, 
which we may not hope for. For, finom whom can we 
reasonably expect die most good, but finom those beings 
who are possessed of die greatest power ? Either what 
better can we do, to secure it to ourselves, than conciliate 
their &vour? but we best conciliate their fitvour when 
we obey their commands.''f 



IL 



Socraies conformed the expression of his religious 
feelings to the established rites of his country* 

And first, with respect to sacred rites and institutions. 
In these things it was ever his practice to approve 
himself a strict observer of the answer die Pythian 
priestess gives to all who inquire the proper manner of 
sacrificing to the gods, or paying honours to their de« 
ceased ancestors ; " FoUow^ saith the god, ^' the custom 

* Xen. Mem. B. iv. c. 3. f Ibid. 
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of your touniry :' and therefore Socrates, in all those 
exercises of his devotion and piety, confined himself 
altogether to what he saw practised by the repubUc ; and 
to his firiends he constantly advised the same thing, say-» 
ing, it only savoured of vanity and superstition in all 
those who did otherwise.* 

'^ No one hath proved against me that I sacrificed to 
any new deity; or by oath appealed to, or even made 
mention of the names of, any other than Jupiter, Juno, 
and the rest of the deities, which, together with these, 
our city holds sacred." f 



III. 



Socrates endeavoured to correct whatever was false 
and mischievous in the reUgious rites and opinions 
of his country. 

It wa9 manifest that Socrates ofi;en sacrificed, both 
at home and on the common altars. Neither was it in 
secret that he made use of divination ; it being a thing 
well known among the peojJe, that Socrates should de- 
clare his genius gave him firequent intimations of the 
fixture ; whence, principally, as it seems to me, his ac-* 
cusers imputed to him the crime of introducing new 
deities. But, surely, herein Socrates introduced nothing 
newer, or more strange, than any other, who, placing 
confidence in divination, make use of auguries, and 

• Xen. Mem. B.i. c. 3. f Ibid. Defence. 
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omens, and sjrmbols, and sacrifices. For these - men 
suppose not that the birds, or persons they meet mi-* 
expectedly, know what is good for them; but that the 
gods, by their means, give certain intimations of the 
future, to those who apply themselves to divination* 
And the same also was his opinion, only with this 
difierence, that while the greatest part say they are per- 
suadedf or dusuadedj by the flights of birds, or some 
accidental occurrence, Socrates, on the contrary, so 
asserted concerning these matters, as he knew them firom 
an internal consdausness; declaring it was his genius 
from whom he received his information. And, in conse- 
quence of these significations, (communicated, as he 
said, by his genius,) Socrates would firequently forewarn 
his firiends what might be well for them to doy and what 
to forbear; and such as were guided by his advice found 
their advantage in so doing, while those who neglected 
it had no small cause for repentance.* 

He also thought it a kind of impiety to importune the 
gods with our inquiries concerning things of which we 
may gain the knowledge by number, weight, or measure; 
it being, as it seemed to him, incumbent on man to make 
himself acquainted with whatever the gods had placed 
within his power: as for such things as were beyond his 
comprehension, for these he ought always to apply to 
the oracle; the gods being ever ready to communicate 
knowledge to those whose care had been to render them 

propitious.! 

When he prayed, his petition was only this: — " TAai 

* Xen. Mem. B. i. c. 1. f Ibid. 
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the gods would give to MrA those things that were good*\ 
And this he did, forasmuch as they alone knew what 

was good for man When he sacrificed, he feared 

not his offering would, fail of acceptance in that he was 
poor; but, giving according to his ability, he doubted 
not, but, in the sight of the gods, he equalled those 
men whose gifts and sacrifices overspread the whole 

altar But Socrates always reckoned upon it as a 

most indubitable truth, that the service paid the Deity 
by the pure and pious soul, was the most gratefiil 
sacrifice ^ and therefore it was he so much approved 
that precept of the poet, which bids us " offer to the 
gods according to our power J' ^ 



IV. 



Socrates' religion was practical. 

Farther, whenever he supposed any intimations 
had been given him by the Deity, concerning what 
ought or ought not to be done, it was no more possible 
to bring Socrates to act otherwise, than to make him 
quit the guide, clear sighted, and well instructed in 
the road he was to go, in favour of one not only ignorant 
but blind. And, to this purpose, he always condemned 
the extreme folly of those who, to avoid the ill opinion 
and reproach of men, acted not according to the di- 
rection of the gods : looking down with contempt on 

• Xen. Mem. B. i. c. 3. 
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all the litde arts of human jnuclenoey when placed in 
competition with those divine notices and admonitiona 
which it is oftentimes their pleasure to communicate 
to man.* 

He always held, that whoever had acquired dear 
ideas himself, might, with equal clearness, explain those 
ideas: but it was no marvel, he said, if such as were 
deficient in that particular, should not only be led into 
error themselves, but mislead others. He, tl^refore, 
was never weary of conferring with his firiends, and 
searching out wherein the peculiar property of all things 
consisted.f 

It was ever his manner, wh^i he intended to ex- 
amine any thing thoroughly, to begin with such propo- 
sitions as were self-evident, and universally received; 
and said, that herein consisted the whole strength of 
reasoning. Nor have I ever yet known any man who 
could so readily bring others to admit the truth of what 
he wished to prove, as Socrates : and he thought Homer 
only gave Ulysses the appellation of the irresistible 
orator, because he would lead his argument, step by 
step, through such paths as lay obvious to the eyes of 
all mankind.;]; 

All his inquiries and conversation turned upon what 
was pious, what impious; what honourable, what base; 
what just, what imjust; what wisdom, what folly; what 
courage, what cowardice ; what a state or political 
community, — what the character of a statesman or 
politician ; what a government of men, — what the 

* Xen. Mem. B. i. c. 3. j Ibid. 6. iv. c. 6. t Ibid. 
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character of one equal to such govenunent. It was oit 
these, and other matters of the same kind, that he used 
to dissert; in which subjects, those who were knowing 
he used to esteem men of honour and goodness ; and 
those who were ignorant, to be no better than the 
basest of slaves.* 

** I mean not to allure you with specious promises of 
pleasure ; I will plainly set before you things as they 
really are, and show you in what manner the gods think 
proper to dispose of them. Know, therefore, young 
man ! these wise governors of the universe have decreed, 
that nothing great, nothing excellent, shall be obtained 
without care and labour. They give no real good, no 
true happiness, on other terms. If, therefore, you would 
secure the favour of these gods, adore them. If you 
would conciliate to yourself the affection of your friends, 
be of use to them. If to be honoured and respected of 
the republic be your aim, show your fellow-citizens how 
eflfectually you can serve them. But if it is your am- 
bition that all Greece shall esteem you, let all Greece 
share the benefits arising from your labours* If you 
wish for the fruits of the earth, cultivate it. If for the 
increase of your flocks and your herds, let your flocks 
and your herds have your attendance and your care. 
And if your design is to advance yourself by arms, 
— if you wish for the power of defending your friends, 
and subduing your enemies, learn the art of war under 
those who are well acquainted with it; and, when 
learnt, employ it to the best advantage. And if to have 

• Xen. Mem. B. i. c. 1. 
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a body ready and weU able to perform what yoa 
from it be your desire, subject yours to your reason, 
and let exercise and hard labour give to it strength 
and agility.^ 

As to his manner of living, it may be said, that who- 
ever is willing to r^ulate and discipline his body and his 
mind, after the example of Socrates, can hardly fiul, no 
deity opposing, to procure for himself that d^ree of 
health and strength as cannot easily be shaken. Neither 
shall he want large sums for such a purpose. On the 
contrary, such was his moderation, that I question 
whether there ever was any man, if able to work at all, 
but might have earned sufficient to have sujqported 
Socrates. His custom was to eat as long as it gave him 
any pleasure; and a good appetite was to him what 
deUcious &re is to another : and as he only drank when 
thirst compelled him, whatever served to allay it could 
not &il of being grateftd. So that it was easy for him; 
when present at their feasts, to refrain from excess, 
which other men find so much difficulty in doing. And 
as to such persons as gave proof how very litde they 
could command themselves, to these he would counsel 
even the not tasting of those delicacies which might 
allure them to eat when they were not hungry, and drink 
when they were not dry ; since the fiiiits (he said) of 
so doing were not only pains in the head and loss of 
digestion, but disorder and confusion in the mind of man. 
And it was frequent with him to say, between jest and 
earnest, " that he doubted not its being with charms 

* Xen. Mem. B. ii. c. I . 
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like these that Circe turned the companions of Ulysses 
into swine ; while the hero himself^ being admonished 
by Mercury^ and, from his accustomed temperance, re- 
fusing to taste the enchanting cup, happily escaped the 
shamefid transformation."* 

" Nothing can be more deplorable than your present 
situation ; it being no other than if these hands, ordained 
of God for mutual assistance, should so far forget their 
office, as mutually to impede each other : or these feet, 
designed by Providence for a reciprocal help, should 
entangle each other to the hindrance of both. But, 
surely, it shows no less our ignorance and folly, than 
works our harm, when we thus turn those things into 
evil which were not created but for our good. And, 
truly, I regard a brother as one of the best blessings 
that God hath bestowed on us ; two brothers being more 
profitable to each other than two eyes, or two feet, or 
any other of those members which have been given to 
us in pairs, for partners and helps, as it were, to each 
other by a bountiful Providence." f 

I know not of any who went beyond Socrates ; his 
whole life serving as an example of the most im- 
blemished integrity ; at the same time, that he ever 
reasoned with a peculiar force and energy, on virtue, and 
those several duties which are becoming us as men. 
And it is certain, that even Critias and Alcibiades them- 
selves behaved soberly and wisely all the time they 
conversed with him.;}! 

* Xen. Mem. B. i. c. 3. f Ibid. B. ii. c. 3. 

: Ibid. B.i. C.2. 
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But Crito, Chaerephon^ Chaerecrates, Simmias^ Cebesj 
Phaedo, and many others, were continually with him; 
not firom the hope of becoming, by his means, better 
oratorSy whether at the bar, or before the people, but 
better men^ capable of discharging all those duties which 
they owed to themselves, to their country, to their &mi- 
Ues, their friends, their feUow-eitizens. And, so &r 
were these men from practising what was dishonest, 
that, whether in youth or in age, not one of them ever 
incurred even the suspicion of any crime.* 

And, indeed, by this conduct, Socrates had rendered 
the city of Athens renowned throughout all Greece ; so 
that, if it was said of Lychas, the Lacedemonian, '^ that 
he was the glory of Sparta," because he entertained, at 
his own expense, the strangers who resorted tiiither at 
one of the feasts made in honour of Apollo, much rather 
might be said of Socrates, *' that he was the glory of 
Athens," whose whole life was one continued largess; 
and who, dispensing with a Uberal hand his inestimable 
treasure, sent no one ever away from him, without making 
him, if willing, a wiser and a happier man.f 

Man is made up of contrarieties. Inclined to friend- 
ship, from the want he finds in himself of firiends, he 
compassionates the sufierer, — ^he relieves the necessitous, 
— ^and finds complacency and satis^tion, whether hi$ 
turn is to receive or confer an obligation. But as one 
and the same thing may be an object of desire to many ; 
strife, enmity, and ill-will become thereby unavoidable : 
benevolence is extinguished by avarice and ambition ; 

♦ Xen. Mem. B.i. c.2. f Ibid. 
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and envy fills the heart, which, till then, was all affec- 
tion! * 

" But the surest^ as the shortest way, to make yourself 
beloved and honoured, my Critobulus, is, to be indeed 
the very man you wish to appear. Set yourself, there- 
fore, diligently to the attaining of every virtue, and you 
will find, on experience, that no one of them whatsoever 
but will flourish and gain strength when properly exer- 
cised." f 

And now, if any one should be inclined to conclude 
that Socrates asserted a falsehood, when he declared 
himself under the guidance of a good genius, seeing he 
acted in such a manner as to incur the sentence of death ; 
let such a one, I say, consider, that he was now already 
60 far advanced in age, that, if he died not then, he must 
die soon after ; and that he only relinquished that part of 
life which is held the most painftd, and when the facul- 
ties of the mind are greatly impaired ; whereas he now 
manifested to all the world the strength and vigour of his 
soul, and gained to himself immortal honour by the 
manner in which he spake while before his judges. 
And, indeed, no man was ever known to plead his own 
cause with that plainness, firmness, and steady regard to 
truth ; at the same time, that he received his condem- 
nation with that meekness and magnanimity as altogether 
surpassed the example of former ages ; it being on all 
bands universally acknowledged, that no man ever met 
death in like manner as Socrates. 

h&er his sentence he was obliged to live thirty days in 

* Xen. Mem. B. ii. c. 6. f Ibid. 
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prison, the laws forbidding any one to be put to death 
until the return of the sacred vessel : during which time 
his friends conversed with him daily, and saw no change 
in his behaviour, for he still retained that tranquilUty of 
mind, and pleasing turn of humour, which had made 
him so justly admired by all mankind. Now, who could 
give greater proofs of fortitude? Either, what death 
could be attended with more honour? But the death 
which is most honourable is likewise the most happy; 
and that which is the most happy is best pleasing to 
the gods.* 

And, truly, when I consider the wisdom and greatness 
of soul, so essential to this man, I find it not more out 
of my power to forget him, than to remember, and not 
praise him. And if, among those who are most studi- 
ous to excel in virtue, there be any who hath found a 
person to converse with, more proper than Socrates for 
promoting his design, — ^verily we may well pronounce him 
the most fortunate of all mankind.f 



Thus Socrates may teach us to lay our foundation in 
a deep conviction of Divine Obligation; to raise on this 
foundation as large Beneficence as our opportunities give 
us the means of practising ; and not to doubt that, work- 
ing at this duty with a hearty diligence, happiness will be 
the result In a word, let us be convinced that we have 

* Xen. Mem. B. iv, c. 8. f Ibid. Defence. 
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a Work to do, and that, to perform tliis work diligently, 
in order to gain the approbation of our great Task- 
Master, is man's reasonable service. When circumstances 
render this service heavy, resolution in bearing it will 
decrease the weight; but no one whose views are not 
darkened by fanaticism, or confined by bigotry, can 
doubt this service having not only innumerable alle- 
viations, but many and great rewards. Indeed there 
must be virretched public policy, or miserable individual 
imprudence, where these true principles, and this real 
object of life, will not produce what may well deserve the 
name of Happiness. Let us remember that Socrates, 
possessing neither riches nor honours, tried by domestic 
difficulties and public persecutions, was yet pronounced 
by Xenophon to have been one of the happiest of men. 
And let us be sure that the same means will ever 
produce the same efiects, and that our happiness depends 
on our object and our energies, and not on circumstances. 
For, let us add, Happiness will most surely be the 
Result, not where Happiness, but where Divine Obliga- 
tion is made the Object. Our Work here is not merely 
to make ourselves happy. Yet on discharging our Work 
we shall be made happy. It is a most sound and 
practical distinction which separates the Religion of 
Socrates from the Utilitarianism of Aristotle and the 
Mysticism of Plato. 
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APPENDIX, 

No. II. 



The following clear and beautiful summary of the 
Religion of Christ is taken from the Introduction with 
which Dr. Lardner commences the second volume of 
his Work on the Credibility of the Gospel History. 
My reason for appending this summary rather to the 
Essay on the Religion of Socrates, than to the Essay 
on the Mysticism of Plato, is to afford the Sceptic an 
immediate opportunity of asking himself — whether there 
is any diflSculty in extracting from the Christian Faith, 
aJ5 set forth by Dr. Lardner, a worship and a rule of life 
immeasurably superior to that with which Socrates saw 
reason to acquiesce with so much good faith ? In a 
word, I would have the Sceptic ask himself — whether 
the argument which decided Socrates, ought not, A 
fortiori, to decide him, not only to a contented acqui- 
escence in, but to a hearty support of the Religion of 
his Country? 



Jesus, called the Christ, having been conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghost in the womb of a virgin named 
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Mary, espoused to a mean person whose name was Jo- 
seph, of the family of David, was bom at Bethlehem in 
Judea, in the reign of Herod king of the Jews, at a time 
when there was a taxing, or enrolment, ordered in that 
country by a decree of Augustus, the Roman emperor. 
Matt. i. Luke i. ii. 

The birth of Jesus was attended and followed with 
some events of an extraordinary nature. Matt ii. After 
eight days he was circumcised, and then presented at 
the temple according to the custom of the law of Moses. 
And his birth, as king of the Jews, having been notified 
at Jerusalem, by the arrival of some wise men of the 
East, who had seen his star in their own country, and 
came to Jerusalem to worship him : Herod formed a 
design against the life of the young child. But he was 
preserved by flight into Egypt, whither he was carried 
by Joseph, together with his mother Mary, by divine 
order: and after a short space of time was brought back 
again by Joseph, who then went and settled at Nazareth. 
There is little more related of the early part of his life, 
except that at the age of twelve years he went up to Je- 
rusalem at the feast of the passover, where he gave some 
proofs of uncommon knowledge, and returned thence to 
Nazareth, and was subject to his parents, Luke ii. 4L 

In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, 
then emperor of Rome, Pontius Pilate being governor 
of Judea, and Herod tetrarch of Galilee, John, called 
the Baptist, son of Zacharias, of the race of the Jewish 
priests, and of his wife Elizabeth, (who was bom a few 
months before Jesus, in the reign of the forementioned 
Herod, . king of the Jews,) appeared . in the country 

g2 
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beyond Jordan, preaching the "baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins." And great numbers of men 
from all parts of Judea resorted to him, and were bap- 
tized, " confessing their sins," He taught that the 
kingdom of God was at hand, bid men bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance, and not to depend upon 
any national privileges, or external performances, for 
acceptance with God. " The people were then in ex- 
pectation, and all men mused in their hearts, whether 
he were the Christ or not." And when the "Jews 
sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, 
who he was, he confessed, he was not the Christ;" 
at the same time openly declaring, that there was 
then among them a great person, whom as yet, they 
knew not: and though he came after him, he was so 
far preferred before him, that he was not "worthy to 
unloose the latchet of his shoes : and whereas he bap- 
tized them with water unto repentance, this great per- 
son would baptize them with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire," Luke ii. iii. Matt. iii. Mark i. John i. 

When a great part of the people had been baptized, 
Jesus also came to John, and was baptized of him in 
Jordan. Matt. iii. 13. " And Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway out of the water : and lo, the 
heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit 
of God descending like a dove, and lighting upon him. 
And lo, a voice from heaven, saying. This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. At which time Jesus 
was about thirty years of age," Luke iii. 23. 

Having been thus baptized, he was led by the Spirit 
into a solitary and desert place, where he fasted forty 
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days and forty nights^ and had a great and remarkable 
temptation. Matt. iv. Luke iv. The temptation being 
ended, " he returned in the power of the Spirit into 
Galilee," and wrought miracles, and began to gather dis- 
ciples, who " seeing his glory believed on him." At 
which time John still baptizing, bore testimony to him : 
that he was the person of whom he had spoken, and that 
he must increase. But, says he, " I must decrease : he 
whom God hath sent, speaketh the words of God: for 
God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him," John 
ii. 11; iii. 30, 34. 

Soon after this John was cast into prison for 
his free, but just reproofs of Herod the tetrarch of 
Galilee : by whose order he was also afterwards be^ 
headed. Matt. xiv. 1 — 12; Mark vi. 16, 29; Luke iii. 
19, 20 ; ix. 9. 

When John had been cast into prison, Jesus began 
to preach more publicly : and having chosen out of the 
number of his disciples twelve, whom he named apo- 
stles, to be generally with him, that they might be 
afterwards the witnesses to the world of his life, his 
doctrine, miracles, and resurrection, he went about the 
several parts of the country of Judea, resorting likewise 
to Jerusalem at the time of the great feasts of the Jewish 
nadon. Matt. iv. 12 ; Mark i. 14 ; iii. 13 ; Luke vi. 12, 
13; Acts X. 39—41. 

He taught that men should repent, and for their en- 
couragement declared, that he ** came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance," Matt. ix. 13. He 
moreover taught, that God is to be worshipped in spirit 
and truth, and that such worship is acceptable in all 
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places, John iv. 2h 23, 24: That the things which 
defile a man are those which '' proceed out of the heart; 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, tfiefts, 
fiJse witness, blasphemies; but to eat with unwashen 
hands defileth not a man," Matt xv. 19, 20: That 
the great branches of men's duty, are the love of God 
and their neighbour : That men should do to others as 
they would that others should do to them, Matt vii. 12 : 
That they ought to imitate God in mercy, forgiveness, 
and all goodness, Matt v. 44, 45 : That they ought to 
be pure in heart, as well as unblamable in their outward 
actions : That they ought not to pray, fiist, or give alms 
to be seen of men ; but in all things to act with an eye 
to the approbation and acceptance of God, who seeth the 
most secret, as well as the most public actions. He 
recommended moderate affections for the things of this 
present world, and bid men seek in the first place the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and without 
solicitude and amdety about the concerns of this life, to 
confide in the providence of God, which oversees and 
directs all things, Matt vi. 1, 19, 20, 25. He assured 
them that they who believed in God, and in him whom 
God had sent, and obeyed the commandments delivered 
by him, should enjoy eternal life, " and he would raise" 
them " up at the last day," John vi. 39 : That God had 
given all authority and judgment to him, and that he 
would come again, and render to all according to their 
works. And of this doctrine taught by him, he required 
a sincere and open profession, declaring, Matt. x. 32, 33, 
" Whosoever shall confess me before men, him wiU I 
also confess before my Father which is in heaven. But 
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whosoever shall deny me. before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is in heaven." 

These, and the like excellent precepts, and powerful 
inducements to all virtue, he taught and inculcated 
every where; speaking sometimes plainly, sometimes 
in parables, as men were able to hear him : always 
with such a mixture of authority and familiarity for 
the manner, such weight and dignity for the matter of 
his discourses, that the multitude ^^ wondered at the 
gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth;" and 
enemies were obliged to acknowledge that never man 
spake like him, Matt. v. vi. vii. Luke vi. Matt xiii. 
Mark iv. 33 ; Luke iv. 22 ; John vii. 46. 

As he went about teaching this doctrine, he wrought 
many miracles as evidences, that the Father had sent 
him, and of the truth of all his words. He turned 
water into wine ; fed with a few loaves and fishes great 
multitudes in desert places ; walked on the sea; calmed 
the winds and the waves ; gave sight to the blind, hear- 
ing to the deaf, speech to the dumb, soundness and 
strength to the lame, and those that were bowed down; 
healed diseases of all sorts ; restored to their right 
mind lunatics and daemoniacs, and raised the dead. 
These miracles were performed at his word, in an 
instant, and some were wrought on persons at a dis- 
tance fi'om him. They were done by him in the most 
public and open manner; at Jerusalem, and in every 
part of Judea and Galilee ; in cities, in villages, 
in synagogues, in private houses, in the streete, and 
the highways, in the presence of enemies, before 
scribes and pharisees, and rulers of synagogues, when 
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attended by multitudes; in a word, before men o[ all 
characters. 

There were also in the course of his ministry divers 
other signal testimonies given to him. Beside the voice 
from heaven at his baptism, he was transfigured in the 
presence of three of his disciples, when " his &ce 
shone as the sun, and his raiment was white as light, 
and a bright cloud overshadowed them: and behold 
a voice out of the cloud, which said: This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye him,** 
Matt, xvii, 1 — 8. See Mark ix. H. Luke ix. 28. At 
another time, being at Jerusalem, surrounded by a great 
multitude, and having prayed, "Father, glorify thy name; 
there came a voice fi*om heaven, saying, I have both 
glorified it, and will glorify it again," John xii. 28. 

To all these great things he appealed, as proofs of his 
divine authority : referring men to the witness of John, 
the miracles he had wrought, and these testimonies fi*om 
heaven, John v. 19, 20, 32—38 ; x. 25, 37, 88. 

Beside the wonderful works done by him, he also 
manifested a clear knowledge of the thoughts and de- 
signs of men, and foretold fi:^quently, and expressly, 
and with many circumstances, his own death and re- 
surrection; the descent of the Holy Ghost upon his 
apostles ; their sufferings and success ; the destruction 
of Jerusalem, (at the prospect of which he was so 
affected, as to lament over that city with tears, Luke 
xix. 41,) and many other events; that when they came 
to pass, his disciples and others might be confirmed in 
their faith in him and his doctrine, John xiii. 19. 

He had likewise sent forth from him, for a time, his 
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twelve disciples^ and after that seventy other, '''with 
power and authority over all devils, and to cure diseases, 
to preach the kingdom of God, and to heal the sick:'* 
lurhich they did, and " returned with great joy," Matt. 
X. 1 ; Matk iii. 15; Luke ix« 1 ; x. 1. 

While God thus glorified him, he lived in a mean 
condition, without external state and splendour, and 
n^as meek and condescending in his behaviour toward 
his disciples, and all who resorted to him for instruc- 
tion, or reUef : at the same time freely declaring to all 
their duty, and impartially correcting the faults and 
failings of his disciples : and with a true prophetic 
resolution and intrepidity reprovmg the hypocrisy, 
pride, ambition, covetousness, false maxims, and vain 
traditions of the scribes and pharisees, and the chief 
men of the Jewish nation. 

When he had fidly taught and confirmed his doctrine, 
knowing that the time of his departure out of this world 
was nigh, aiid that the Father had put all things into his 
hands, he took his leave of his disciples in the most 
affectionate and instructive manner, and appointed a me- 
morial of himself and his death. And then retiring 
to a private place, where he sometimes resorted with 
his disciples ; and having resigned himself to the will 
of the Father, with regard to the bitter sufferings, of 
which he had a near and affecting prospect ; he was 
betrayed by one of his disciples to the chief priests and 
council of the Jewish nation, by whom he was examined, 
and condemned, afl«r he had in their presence solemnly 
avowed his great character : and then was by them 
accused and prosecuted before Pontius Pilate, who at 
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their earnest and clamorous importunity was prevailed 
upon, against his own conscience, to condemn him to 
be crucified. And he was accordingly crucified near 
Jerusalem, at the great feast of the passover, in the 
common place of execution, between two malefectors. 
However, during this very extraordinary scene of suf- 
ferings, there were some extraordinary testimonies given 
to his innocence and dignity. There was a darkness of 
three hours continuance over the whole land; the '^vail 
of the temple was rent in twain fi*om the top to the 
bottom, and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent,'* 
John xiii. xiv. xv. xvi. xvii; Matt. xxvi. xxvii; Mark 
xiv. XV ; Luke xxii. xxiii ; John xviii. xix ; Matt. xxviL 
45, 51. 

Jesus having expired on the cross, and Pilate having 
received particular information that he was dead: the 
body was with his leave taken down from the cross, 
and laid in a sepulchre, in which ^^ never man before 
was laid." And the Jewish council took care to have 
the sepulchre secured by a guard of Roman soldiers, 
lest, as they said, his disciples come by night, and steal 
' him away, and then say to the people, he is risen firom 
the dead. Luke xxiii. 53 ; Matt, xxvii. 64. 

But notwithstanding these precautions of his enemies, 
who had all power and authority in that country : on the 
third day after his crucifixion and burial, early in the 
morning Jesus arose, and showed himself to his apostles, 
and others who were well acquainted with him. He 
was seen of them several times for the space " of forty 
days." They viewed him, they handled him, he dis- 
coursed and ate with them, and said to bis apostles: 
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** All power is given to me in heaven and on earth. Go 
ye therefore/' says he^ '^ and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost : teaching them to observe whatsoever 
I have commanded you." And having renewed to them 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, and commanded then! 
to ** tarry at Jerusalem," till they were " endued with 
power from on high ; he led them out to Bethany," 
where he "was parted from them, and while they be- 
held, he was taken up, and a cloud received him out 
of their sight," Matt, xxviii; Mark xvi; Luke xxiv; 
John XX ; Acts i. 3, 9. 

After which, at the motion of Peter for supplying the 
vacancy made by the apostasy and death of Judas, 
Matthias was added to the eleven apostles by divine 
appointment. Acts i. 26. 

At the pentecost next following the passover, at which 
Jesus had been crucified, the promised gift of the Holy 
Ghost was bestowed upon the apostles, and the men 
that were with them, and they began to speak with 
divers tongues. Acts ii. 1. At the same time there were 
at Jerusalem, beside the stated inhabitants, from all parts 
of the world, Jews, and proselytes of the Jewish reli- 
gion; men of the greatest zeal, understanding, and 
prudence ; who when they heard him speak " the won- 
derfrd works of God" in the languages of the several 
countries in which they resided, were " amazed and 
marvelled." Whereupon "Peter standing up with the 
eleven," informed them, that Jesus, whom the rulers of 
the Jevnsh nation had taken, and " with wicked hands 
had crucified," after he had been "approved of God 
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by miracles, signs, and wonders, done by him in the 
midst of them,'* had been raised up by God : of which 
they, his apostles, were witnesses: and that the same 
Jesus, being *' by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, had shed forth that which they now saw and 
heard." And concluded his discourse with these words : 
Acts ii. 36—38, " Therefore let all the house of Israel 
know assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus 
whom ye have crucified both Lord and Christ." And 
when they were hereupon filled with much concern of 
mind, and said, " What shall we do?" Peter said unto 
them : '^ Repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost." 

Such was the effect of this discourse, and these ex- 
hortations, consequent upon the wonderfid effusion of 
the Holy Ghost, that many " gladly received the word, 
and were baptized, and the same day there were added 
unto the disciples about three thousand souls," ver. 41. 
And by the hands of Peter and the other apostles, 
"were many signs and wonders wrought among the 
people," which could not be disputed. Acts v. 12, 14. 
And " believers were added to the Lord, multitudes of 
men and women." All this multitude lived in the 
greatest harmony, *' neither was there any among them that 
lacked : for as many as were possessed of houses or 
lands, sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and laid them down at the apostles* 
feet : and distribution was made unto every man, ac- 
cording as he had need," Acts iv. 34, 35. But the care 
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of making a proper distribution to so many persons 
being too great for the apostles, and some obstruction 
to them in their main work of preaching, and some 
complaints likewise being made, there were chosen 
•* seven men to attend the daily ministration," ch. vi. 

Beside the numerous church at Jerusalem, there were 
also in a short time several churches of the faithful 
gathered in other parts ; in Judea, in Galilee, and 
Samaria, ch. ix. 31. And on those who believed were 
bestowed the gifts of the Holy Ghost, by prayer and the 
laying on of the hands of the apostles, ch. viii. 14 — 17. 

This beginning and progress had the doctrine of the 
gospel, notwithstanding many hardships and sufierings 
endured by the apostles and the believers of every rank. 

When this doctrine had been planted in the minds of 
great numbers of Jews and Samaritans, it was preached 
by Peter, ch. x., and then by others, to Gentiles, men 
uncircumcised, in the land of Judea, and in the neigh- 
bouring countries: and among them were converts 
made, upon whom also were bestowed gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

In the mean time Saul, called also Paul, who had 
been of the sect of the pharisees, educated by Gamaliel, 
a celebrated doctor among the Jewish people, and who 
had been a warm and violent opposer and persecutor 
of the disciples of Jesus, was converted to the same 
faith by an extraordinary appearance. Acts xxii. S — 10. 
Who received the full knowledge of the doctrine: of 
the gospel by special revelation, and was appointed 
an apostle by Jesus Christ himself, without the inter- 
position of any of those who had been apostles before. 
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Gal. i. 1, 12; Eph. iii. 3. As the other apostles had 
done, he also spoke with tongues, wrought miracles in 
great variety and abundance, and conferred ^fts of the 
Holy Ghost upon his converts. 

Paul together with Barnabas and his fellow-workers 
in the gospel, taught as Peter had done before, that God 
had raised up Jesus from the dead, exhorted men to 
repent, and believe in him whom God had sent. Acts 
xiii. 16 — 41. To the Gentiles he declared, that they 
should turn from idols to the worship of God that made 
the heaven and the earth, and bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance, or, live in the practice of virtue : "foras- 
much as God had appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness, by that Man whom 
he has ordained, whereof he has given assurance unto 
all men, in that he has raised him from the dead," 
Acts xvii. He moreover strenuously asserted the ac- 
ceptance of the Gentiles, and their right to all the 
privileges of the church and people of God, without 
the observation of the rites of the law of Moses. 

In preaching this doctrine he also had great success, 
and formed churches of Christians in many places, con- 
sisting of men converted from idolatry and vice to the 
worship of God, a £sdth in Jesus and the practice of 
virtue. 

The converts of each city, having been first baptized, 
were formed into religious societies and churches, which 
met together for the performance of religious worship: 
in which assemblies they worshipped God hy prayers 
and praises, had discourses and exhortations, and read- 
ings of sacred writings, and celebrated the memory of 
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the death of Jesus Christ, by eating together bread, and 
drinking wine in a solemn manner. And they were 
directed by the apostles to pray for "kings," and 
governors, and "all who are in authority." These 
assemblies were ordinarily held at least every first day 
of the week, called the * Lord's day,' in memory of the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead : on which day, they 
were directed also to "lay by in store, as God had 
prospe^red them," for the relief of their necessitous 
brethren. 

And that the worship of these assemblies might be 
performed in an orderly and decent manner, for general 
profit, and instruction in the principles and practice of 
piety ; and that the necessities of each member might 
be duly provided for, and true religion preserved among 
them in a flourishing condition ; there were at the very 
time of forming such societies, or soon afier, appointed 
in them officers and ministers, called bishops, or elders, 
or pastors, or teachers; and deacons: men who had 
been before approved, as persons of integrity and ca- 
pacity for the work to which they were appointed, 1 
Tim. iii. 10. The peculiar work of the former of whom 
was to preach the word, and feed the flock, of which 
they were overseers, with wholesome and sound doc- 
trine and instruction ; " to reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all long-suflering and doctrine." Of the latter, the 
peculiar work, according to the primitive institution, 
was the "serving tables," and making a prudent and 
faithfiil distribution of the stock of the society. Acts 
vi. 2. 

And these several officers were to be examples of all 
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virtue to the rest of the christian societies^ in which they 
presided and ministered: as these societies themselves 
were to be examples to the world around them. 

These apostles of Christ, (of whom we have particu- 
larly spoken,) together with their companions and fel- 
low-labourers, evangelists, and others, had such success 
in the work of preaching the gospel, that before they 
left the world, they had erected societies, or churches of 
christians, in most parts of the Roman empire ; in the 
countries of Judea, Cyprus, Crete, Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, Greece, and Italy, in the citiea of Jerusa- 
lem, Caesarea, Antioch, Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Rome, and in other cities and 
countries: consisting, it is likely, for the most part, of 
persons of mean condition. But there were likewise 
among them men of learning, wealtii, and power. 

By these means, and upon this foundation, was rused 
the church of Christ, which still subsists, and against 
which, according to his express assurance, no adverse 
power shall ever prevail. Matt. xvi. 16. 



Respecting the author of the above sununary of the 
Religion of Christ, and respecting the form of Doctrine 
he embraced, a writer in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia 
(vol. xii. p. 600,) speaks in the following contradictory 
terms. I call them contradictory, because it seems irre- 
concilable, that a person deserving, which it is admitted 
by all sects of Christians Dr. Lardner did deserve, so 
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high a character as an investigator of truth, should £ul 
of attaining thcU Catholic {aith, without beUeving which 
faithfully, (as Trinitarians profess themselves to hold) a 
man cannot be saved. It seems impossible that a person 
deserving the following character, as an investigator of 
truth, could miss Salvation on account of his &ith. 

" Dr. Lardner was peculiarly characterised by an 
ingenuous and candid mind, a calm and dispassionate 
inquiry after truth, a temperate and humble statement of 
his sentiments ; virtues which are more worthy of being 
recorded, as being so rarely exemplified in almost all 
the numberless controversies which agitate the literary, 
the pohtical, or the theological world. His learning was 
mixed with diffidence, his zeal tempered by prudence, 
and his £sdth accompanied by benevolence. Thus far all 
parties and persons in the Christian church concur in 
estimating the character of Dr. Lardner ; but while they 
acknowledge the excellent spirit which pervades his 
writings, and the eminent services which his productions 
have rendered to the general authority of the sacred 
records, they cannot fail to lament, that he should have 
been able to extract from the page of revelation nothings 
better than the creed of Socinianism; a creed which a 
Socrates might have taught, and almost did in &ct teach, 
without any revelation at all.*' 

Surely, this is either an exaggerated statement of 
Dr. Lardner*s merits as an investigator of truth, or it is 
an up&ir statement of the merits of the creed he extracted 
from the Scriptures. If indeed he was, as all parties 
and persons in the Christian Church concur, ingenu- 
ous and candid, calm and dispassionate, temperate and 

H 
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humble ; if his learning was mixed with diffidence^ and 
his seal tempered by prudence, and his faith accompanied 
by benevolence, what must we think of those Sceptic- 
makers, who having extracted from the Scriptures a fidth 
differing from that which Lardner deduced from them, 
dare to say of their own faith — This is the Catholic 
Faith : which except a man believe fidthfrdly he cannot 
be saved; and again, — which Faith except every one do 
keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly ? 

That a person being compelled to come to same de- 
cision on the question of the Trinity, and deriving his 
faith altogether from the Scriptures as we receive them, 
and not yet entering into any sufficient inquiry into the 
prevailing systems and opinions of the Apostolic times, 
should derive Trinitarianism from the Scriptures, I know 
to be compatible with honesty of purpose and diligence 
in study. But even such a person, yet unaided by a 
large acquaintance with the philosophical opinions of the 
Apostolic times, must, I should conceive, discern suf- 
ficient doubt and difficulty in the question to make him 
acknowledge it to be possible that another person, of 
equal piety with himself, may have arrived, with an 
equal desire of truth, at a different conclusion. If, in- 
deed, he have adopted that most dangerous belief, that 
the course of nature has been interrupted in his behalf, 
and that he has been guided infallibly into truth, he must 
then consider his opponent in sure and certain error. 
But, if the same belief in his own in&llible guidance be 
held by his opponent also, (and there is no reason why the 
same confidence in an infallible guidance should not be 
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held by him,) he also will consider an opinion which 
differs from his own a sure and certain error. Now, if 
there were, which to the honour of the Unitarians there 
is not, a Servetan, sls well as an Athanasian Creed, would 
there not be an equal departure on both sides from that 
ingenuous candour, that dispassionate calmness, and that 
temperate humility which distinguished Dr. Lardner's 
inquiry into truth? Both parties might admit this 
truth. And independently of misusing Divine Obligation 
in a cause so much opposed to right feeUngs and sound 
reason, and to that Christian charity which thinketh 
no evil, there is an effect produced by the misusing of 
Divine Obligation to sanction what is uncharitable and 
unfair, too plain to be overlooked. 

There is an attempt to support Divine Obligation by 
many strong props and cramps, without attending to the 
* foundations on which it rests. It may be quite evident 
to persons who are already sound-minded, that the happi- 
ness, not to say the safety of individuals, families, and the 
whole state, depends on the scoffer, sceptic, and the in- 
different, — the anarchist, unprincipled, and licentious, 
being once again roused to a sense of Divine Obli- 
gation, and habituated to refer private and public con- 
duct to the only sound Governing Principle. It may 
even be conceded by the Utilitarians themselves, that 
no principle or habit can be compared, in soundness 
and firmness, to an early and deep conviction, and a con- 
tinued uninterrupted observance, of Divine Obligation ; 
for that the vaunted principle. Expediency, inasmuch as 
different things appear expedient to the poor and the rich, 
the governed and the ruler, the seeker and the possessor, 
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is iar too vague and weak a principle to supersede that 
sense of Divine Obligation which may be as deejdy 
impressed on the young, as it may be clearly developed 
to those of maturer age. It may even be admitted by the 
higher orders, that for them to break down the land-marks 
of Divine Obligation, is to undermine the barriers by 
which they are protected from the anarchy of the lowest; 
and that self^ommand and self-restraint are necessary 
to those who woidd command and restrain others. It 
maif be fully acknowledged, that the plain interests of the 
middle orders, their strong sense, and their right feelings, 
ought ever to incline them to support the sound and 
wholesome authority of Divine Obligation. Still, though 
all these convictions, and the conduct arising from them, 
be admitted to be necessary, if there be any considerable 
portion of wrong feeling and false reasoning mixed with 
the Divine Obligation to be supported, it will be found 
impossible to prop and cramp it permanently together. 
The spirit of an enlightened, and in more than the 
same proportion, rebellious age, has not the capacity, 
if it had the will, of submitting to the bigotry which 
would enforce, to the very letter, forms which wrong 
feelings and false reasonings of darker periods have set 
up. Nor can the spirit of an age, more enlightened also 
in the course of physical and moral causation, receive 
natural but exaggerated feelings as divine testimonies, or 
admit incidents, which are manifestly within the range 
of the appointed order, to be interruptions of the course 
of Providence. If it be attempted to urge any thing 
false and uncharitable upon the authority of Divine 
Obligation, thte sure effect will be a progressive under- 
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mining of the sense of Divine Obligation itself. And 
whilst the sense of Divine Obligation is constantly being 
thus undennined, a vague estimate of Expediency is, at 
the same time, being moulded by the interests and the 
passions of each, and this popular feeling is yet sup- 
posed to have in it some definiteness, because each be- 
lieves others to make the same estimate of expediency 
as himself. And whilst the sense of Divine Obligation 
is by these means being undermined, and an inefficient 
principle is thus being substituted in its place, the course 
of events is bringing on that time of trial in which the 
experiment, which always fails with individuals and 
families, is to be made on a large scale, namely, whether 
there can be a sufficient Governing Principle when the 
sense of Divine Obligation has been lost. Then it is, 
whilst Bigotry is mourning over the breaking of an over- 
strained &ith, and Fanaticism is lamenting the coldness 
of exhausted feelings. Human Nature, at once broken 
loose from Divine Obligation which it ha$ gradually 
learned to despise, and emancipated from Human Au- 
thority, which it has learned to resist, for having urged 
unjust claims too long, comes, in its wild and savage 
strength, to a struggle of which none can predict the 
end. An Historian, who saw the workings of popular 
masses in circumstances most favourable for observation, 
has said ^^ that it belongs to a goodness, too nearly 
akin to folly, to suppose that when Human Nature is 
stirred up for the attainment of some end to which it 
was before too prone, either the force of the laws, or 
the dread of any dangers, will deter it from its object."'* 

♦ Thucydides, B, ill. c. 45. 
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No one will deny that it is of infinite importance to 
bring back the reverence of a people under such circum- 
stances to a sense of that Divine Obligation which is 
equally opposed to anarchy and to t3rranny, and which 
ought to be lending its firm support to wholesome au- 
thority^ by appealing to the principles of a people in 
opposition to their violent passions and wrong opinions. 
How is it, then, that there is not found in the mind 
of a people this strong principle to appeal to in sup- 
port of authority? If Divine Obligation, (as we might 
well e3q)ect from the evidences of God's Being, and the 
capabilities of Man's Nature to receive those evidences,) 
has been a principle of real force in imcivilized times 
and with uneducated persons, how is it that this prin- 
ciple is coldly admitted, rather than felt and acted on, 
in civilized times ? How is it that at these times alone 
men dare not only approach, but stand by the altar, with 
what they know, or easily may know, to be falsehood 
on their lips ; nay, that persons who have been forced 
by sharp convictions from such profimation are looked 
upon as affecting an exaggerated principle, whilst osten- 
sibly it is their scepticism which is censured? 

Is not the feet this? Whenever a people begin to 
estimate its own feelings as more kind and good, its 
own reasons as more sound and right, than the principle 
which is propounded to them, and which they still in 
a sort receive, as Divine Obligation, they are habituated 
unconsciously, whilst censuring what they esteem a 
portion of Divine Obligation, to undervalue all which de- 
serves that name. It is a contradiction in terms to say that 
Divine Obligation and the Divine Government are not . 
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above human reason and the power of man ; yet it is 
matter of fact, and the reason is obvious, that as Divine 
Obligation, purified from error and falsehood, and identic 
fied with knowledge and truth, may be made the governing 
principle, since nature is fitted to honour and obey 
it, so Divine Obligation will &U, and often has fallen, 

into weakness and contempt, from having been associated 

\ 

with what is false and erroneous. This is that real and 
true Retribution by which the Divine Government en- 
forces its power by evil, when the estimate of its truth 
has been so mingled with falsehood, as to be incapable 
of longer commanding that which is good. 

It is the error of Speculatists to believe that they 
can attain all that is true and expedient at once; for- 
getting that men can only begin with what they know. 
But it is also the error of persons calling themselves 
practical to decide, that as truth and expediency can 
only be attained gradually, and in such portions as men 
are fitted to obtain and receive, that therefore they will 
not advance in truth and sincerity at all ; forgetting that 
men will begin with what they know. For any person 
possessing right feeUngs and a sound reason not to have 
a deep sense and strong conviction of religious princifde, 
in -whatever degree it may influence his conduct, is im-- 
possible. For any person having life and property, and 
a &,mily and friends, not to see that these are but de- 
fended by religious principle in others, appears a strange 
want of common sense in estimating moral causes and 
effects. But for any one, having these convictions, to 
suppose that falsehood and insincerity can support that 
barrier on which he relies to protect himself from the 
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and injustioe of others, or that he himself can 
derive any comfcnrt of feeUng or satisfiicticm of reason firmn 
that which is so supported, is an entire delusion. And 
if every right-minded man must, from their effects upon 
himself hate and detest all levity and profimation on such 
subjects, and must fear these for their eflfects on others, 
the only eflfectual, as well as the only honest method he 
can take to prev^it the increase of these evils, b to re- 
move the means which the scoflfer and the impious 
possess of turning prindple into ridicule. It is God*s 
own Providence which has, and for very manifest retribu- 
tive principles connected with all that is right and good 
in human nature, fixed the consequences of insincerity 
and fidsehood. The history of pious firauds may con- 
vince us, that, even when these have had authoriQr, they 
have caused more evil than good ; for they have caused 
hateful bigotry, despicable fanaticism, uncharitable esti- 
mates of others, unwarranted estimates of ourselves, sad 
contentiousness of spirit, and the bitterest persecutions. 
But it is at the period of the undermining and down£dl 
of these pious fimids, that we must look for their worst 
effects ; these are doubt and disbelief of all sound and 
real principle, a shaking off* by the individual and the 
public of all sound and real obligations, a despising and 
insulting of that which is most important in effect, most 
right in feeling, and most strong in reason, — in one 
word. Impiety and Anarchy, — in one word, the loosening 
of unreal bonds, and the bursting forth of that real 
violence which these were intended to repress. God 
forbid that any man should rashly dare to hasten the 
sure and unavoidable results which he sees must ensue 
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from insincerity and falsehood; but he may bfe allowed to 
whisper to those whose consciences are not dead, and whose 
fears at least are alive, — ^to beware of those consequences 
of insincerity and falsehood which the ordinary course of 
God's Providence is manifestly bringing about. If it is 
our duty and our interest to imitate the Piety of Socrates, 
it is no less our duty, and will surely be found to have 
been our interest, to imitate his sincerity and truth. It 
is only Piety, supported by sincerity and truth, which 
can supply principles of strength to put down anarchy 
and support authority. It is Religion and Knowledge 
combined which may, and sometime will, rule the world. 
Separate these, and a most wretched contest commences; 
in which it has, even in our own times, been seen — ^that 
when Knowledge has obtained her hateful triumph by 
overthrowing Religion, Religion has deUvered over her 
charge, not to Knowledge, for that is impossible, but 
to Licentiousness and Anarchy. The very same lips 
which exulted over the massacre of the superstitious, 
did almost with their next breath taunt the last hour of 
the sceptical philosopher;* and the very same halls in 
which plans for the enforcing of insincere and false 
obligations had used to be laid, became the very pande- 
monium from which issued the plans of anarchy and 
violence. If any person does not see the agency of an 
Established Providence herein, or can doubt that the 
same causes will produce the same effects, it is he who 
will not be taught by real facts, whilst it is he also, 
who rejects sound principles. However it may be 
hidden from himself, it is he who is irreUgious, and 

* Lavoisier, Bailly and Condorcet. 
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cause in odms, if he do not hins^ pncdae, m- 
pieiy. Knowledge is power; eien in die hands of tboee 
who win most dbnse iL And Trndi wiH piefail ; even 
though it be tnmed to mai's destruction. But Know- 
ledge might be made Aiuhority, and Tmth might be 
made Peace. I^ indeed, die most inqportant Troths are 
imited with insincerity and fiJsehood, it cannot hut fioQow 
diat Knowledge will be miited with inqaety and anarchy. 
It is of no use to hide diat firom oaradfes in principle 
which we cannot aToid in btL^ 



* That FanatirMm and B^otey oAen haen a deep senae of Dirine 
OhKgatioD, and act vp to dieir fi l imatr of llie Go f cnuii g ftindple, 
ouglit in an ftinem to be allowed. But on Ibe other aide mnst be 
tet, not aalj the ex a g g g at iona of jainriple and the dijficnltiea of 
practice wbidi B^otiy and FanatiriiBn caoae^ hot abo other efiects to 
whidi diey tsiff not open dieir eyea, nor admit the procf which the 
Apostk nHw in i nfiM fa. B^otzy is as sur^y the prodnoer of libend- 
hm, and Fanaticism the cause of Ind^on, as it is sore that in all 
cases Extremes tend to produce dieir opposites. Divine Obligation 
is too true in reason to need Bigotiy cft to dread Liberalism; and too 
rincere in feeling to be exaggerated into Fanaticism cft extenuated 
into Irreligion. Certainly this mean may be fbond, if a man wiQ 
seektmtib; and may be made practical if he wiU strive to be sincere. 



THE END. 
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